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Dr. ZooK RESIGNS 


To members of the Association—and 
particularly to members of the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Learning 
—it will come as a matter of deep regret 
to learn that Dr. George F. Zook, for 
six years the most efficient secretary of 
‘the higher commission, has felt it neces- 
sary to resign his office, effective October 
‘Ast last. Stress of work has impelled 
“him to his decision. 

In Dr. Zook’s stead Dean George A. 
Works of the University of Chicago has 
been selected to carry on the work as 
Secretary. Dr. Works is Dean of Stu- 
dents and University Examiner at the 
University of Chicago and is in charge 
of the testing program and all extra- 
curricular activities. He has participated 
in a number of educational surveys and 
is the author of a number of works 
dealing with educational problems. While 
“regretting the resignation of Dr. Zook 
the Association most heartily welcomes 
Dr. Works to the circle of its adminis- 
trative staff. 


ERRATA 


Attention has just been called to the 
fact that in the list of accredited schools 
published in the June QUARTERLY, Pan- 
cratia Hall, located at Loretto, Colorado, 
is listed as a three-year school. The 

school is a regular four-year school. 
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It has also just been brought to the 
notice of the Editorial Office that the 
high school at Pryor, Oklahoma, was 
omitted from the published list of ac- 
credited schools. Examination of the 
“copy” sent to the publishers reveals the 
fact that the name had inadvertently been 
omitted before it reached us. Pryor has 
been continuously accredited by the As- 
sociation since 1924. 


“JEREMIAH Was RIGHT” 

The current issue of the QUARTERLY 
contains the address of one of the guest 
speakers before the Convention in March 
that of Professor Thomas H. Briggs 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Professor Briggs contends that 
Jeremiah told his people some things 
that were true and that ought to have 
been told them, but things that they did 
not like to hear spoken. Nevertheless, 
thinks Dr. Briggs, Jeremiah was right in 
speaking up in meeting. So, Dr. Briggs, 
imitating Jeremiah, spoke up. Not all 
will agree with him as to the wisdom of 
so doing nor as to his proposed remedies 
for alleged defects in education. Cer- 
tainly, however, his address makes in- 
teresting reading. 

INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTATION 

Recently the Association has author- 
ized deviations from established stand- 
ards in the case of a number of its in- 
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stitutional members. This issue of the 
QUARTERLY contains the reports of the 
five Committees charged with the task 
of supervising the several experiments. 
These reports make interesting reading. 
It is obvious from them that while flex- 
ibility in organization, administration 
and methods are being encouraged, the 
departures from fixed practices are being 
scrutinized with care. The experiments 
reported concern Joliet Junior College, 
Kansas City Senior High School and 
Junior College, Stephens College, Tulsa 
Public Schools, and Iowa State Teachers 
College. 


THe Next MEETING 


It seems advisable to remind members, 
through each issue of the QuarTERLy, 
of the exact time and place of the an- 
nual meeting. These are set respectively 
for March 15-18, 1932, and for the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Tue First Ecuo 


The following is a letter sent to the 
Editorial Office by President Elliott of 
Purdue University. The letter is from 
the Head of the Department of English 
in that institution and relates to the 
N. C. A. proposals respecting Entrance 
Requirements in English. It is the first 
echo that has come from the front. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
DEPARTMENT or EncLIsH 
October 8, 1931 
Preswwent FE. C, ELiorr, 
Fowter Hatt, 
Dear President Elliott: 

I am returning the reprint of the “Uniform 
N. C. A. College Entrance Requirements in 
English.” I have examined the report with a 
great deal of interest. It seems to me to be, 
on the whole, very sensible and if it is widely 
read should prove extremely useful. 

The statement in regard to entrance require- 
ments in English makes a standard which is 
far above what we actually expect, but it does 


furnish an excellent ideal toward which to 
strive. 
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I am also particularly interested in Item 1 
page 20, on teacher training. You notice 
a minimum of fifteen hours of rhetoric is s ay 
gested, which is nine hours more than the re 
quirement in the State of Indiana. Our regy 
quirement seems almost absurdly small. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. L. Creex.” 


DEATH CALLS AGAIN 


Since the last issue of the QUARTERL 
death has taken two more of the forme 
prominent workers in the North Centra 
Association—Mr. Horace A. Holliste 
and Mr. Thomas Lloyd-Jones. Mr. Hol- 
lister died late in the summer; Mr. Jones 
passed away in Madison, Wisconsin, on 
September 4th. ) 

Mr. Hollister had a long and distin-» 
guished service with the North Central 
Association. His conspicuous activities | 
began in 1903 when he was elected a 
member of the Association under the 
official designation of “High School Visi- 
tor.” At the same time there were 
elected to membership five other men_ 
who with Mr. Hollister became the nu- 
cleus of the Association’s “Board of In-_ 
spectors” which later became the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. These 
original six members were, besides Mr. 
Hollister: Messrs. A. S. Whitney, Uni- | 
versity of Michigan; W. W. Boyd, Ohio 
State University; A. W. Tressler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; J. F. Brown, State 
University of Iowa; and George B. Ai- 
ton, state high school inspector for Min- 
nesota. Some of these men however 
(and possibly Mr. Hollister) had been 
attending North Central Association 
meetings previous to the time of their 
official election as members. Mr. Hollis- 
ter was chairman of the Board of In- 
spectors for a number of years and was 
a familiar figure on the floor of the As- 
sociation until within a year or two past. 

Mr. Thomas Lloyd-Jones became ac- 
tively connected with the Association 
when he was appointed High School In- 
spector for the University of Wisconsin 


| 
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. 1915. He served as Chairman of the 

Sommission on Secondary Schools dur- 
ng the years 1926-1928. He also con- 
tributed much to the Association in other 
ways. Those who have attended the an- 
nual meetings of the North Central As- 
sociation during the past fifteen years 
ill remember his striking appearance, 
is constructive leadership, his practical 
idealism, his sterling honesty, and his 
enormous capacity for work. 


REPRINTS 


Reprints of the following reports and 
studies recently published in the QuarR- 
TERLY are available at the prices named: 

I. Three reports on English 

(Bound as a Unit)-.-.---------------- pea 

1. A Qualitative and Quanti- 
tative Unit in Lyric Poetry. 

2. Units in English Correlated 
with Vocational Guidance. 

3. Three Units in American 
Life as Interpreted in Am- 
erican Literature. 


II. College Entrance Require 


ments in English-....-.---.----------- .20 
III. Report of the Committee on 
| Athletics -...--.----------+--c--censne-=-7° 10 
JV. Improvement of Accrediting 
Procedures -..-------------------- no charge 


For Reports number I and II above, 

address C. O. Davis, Editor, N. C. A. 
QuarTERLY, Room 1439, University El- 
“ementary School, Ann Arbor, Michigan ; 
for Report III address President H. M. 
Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ; 
for Report IV address Dean M. E. Hag- 
yerty, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Editorial Office of the Quar- 
@ERLY also has on hand a number of the 
‘earlier curricular studies. For lists of 
these and prices, see the QUARTERLY for 
- March 1931, p. 443. 
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Too Many SMALL RuraAt HicH 
SCHOOLS 


The Federal Office of Education has 
recently made a study of more than 
14,000 rural high schools having enroll- 
ments of 250 pupils or fewer. It ap- 
pears to the Office that these schools 
are generally very weak when compared 
with large city high schools. In particu- 
lar the Office says: 

“Since the World War... a multi- 
tude of small high schools has sprung 
up in sparsely settled regions — many 
with 30 to 50 pupils and with as few as 
two teachers. Many of these institu- 
tions, lacking any intelligent plan of what 
a rural high school should be, are very 
poor imitations of the great city schools 
with a hundred times as many students 
and with elaborate equipment. 

“With a small teaching staff no teach- 
er can be a specialist in his subject... . 
He may be instructor in a dozen differ- 
ent subjects, in some of which he is 
poorly qualified... . 

“The course of study also suffers. . . . 
The school is deficient in science courses 
and is generally without any vocational 
work to offer. Limited in funds and 
teaching force, it can stick only to type 
class organization and methods. Extra- 
curriculum work, sports, dramatics, the 
school paper, all of which play large and 
necessary roles in city secondary school 
life as lessons, must often be omitted.” 

Among the remedies to the serious 
situation offered by the Federal Office 
of Education are: “School consolida- 
tion, the conversion of some small sen- 
ior high schools into junior high schools, 
the employment at good salaries of 
teachers who are experts in special sub- 
jects to cover several schools in a dis- 
trict, or the wide use of correspondence 
courses under competent supervision.” 

Can the North Central Association aid 
in this movement? 


(Renenteak the Committee 


Since the adoption by the Association 
in March, 1930 of the report of your 
special committee on Keports to High 
Schools, many inquiries have been an- 
swered by members of the committee 
relative to the matter of making these 
reports. These letters of inquiry have 
revealed an eagerness on the part of 
higher institution members to conform 
promptly to the wishes of the Associa- 
tion. Since a great many of the higher 
institution members have heretofore 
been sending grade reports on freshmen 
back to the high schools, the new legis- 
lation involved only the additional “av- 
erage grade of all students in each course 
pursued.” This additional information 
showing the average grade in freshman 
courses really involves relatively little 
additional work. 

The following suggestions are submit- 
ted relative to ways and means of secur- 
ing average grades in Freshman courses. 

Undoubtedly the majority of the re- 
cording offices of the colleges and uni- 
versities receive grades from instructors 
on report sheets listing the students al- 
phabetically and indicating the grade 
after each name. In all such cases, it is 
a very simple matter to secure the av- 
erage grade in the course because of the 
fact that all of the grades are available 
from the report sheet. A number of 
institutions even ask the instructors to 
include on the report sheet the average 
grade of the class and in all such cases 
it means merely a transfer of the aver- 
age grade from this report sheet to the 
report on freshman grades which is to 
be mailed to the high school principal. 

Other institutions receive their grades 
from instructors on class cards and, as 
a rule, file these class cards immediately 
in alphabetical order by students. Such 


1 This report was made to the Commission 
on Higher Education at the time of its meet- 
ing in Chicago, March, 1931—The Editor. 
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on Reports to High Schools 
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an arrangement, of course, breaks do ee 
the class list and consequently, therefore? 
necessitates some other method of ob- 
taining the class average grade. If su 7 
institutions should call for the average 
grade from the instructors, then the mat— 
ter would be solved, but if such a pro- 
cedure would not be practicable it iss 
recommended that the average grade in} 
each course be computed before the} 
class cards are distributed alphabenea 
by students. In other words, the class 
cards are turned in to the office by the: 
instructors by courses and if the office } 
could obtain the average grade in such. 
courses before breaking down the cards 
into the alphabetical list by students, the 
information would be more readily ob-. 
tainable than by securing the information | 
after the cards have been distributed al- | 
phabetically. 

Inasmuch as the duplicate reports for 
the Association will not be due until the | 
end of the first semester of 1932-33 it | 
is planned to send to all higher institu- 
tion members a letters calling attention 
to the advantages to be derived from | 
such reports and suggesting a simple | 
plan for making the reports. 

Your committee wishes to report that 
the resolution which came from the sec- 
ondary schools requesting higher insti- 
tutions to report to each high school the 
record of its graduates has been met 
promptly and willingly by higher insti- 
tution members in complying with the 
resolution of the Association. 

A sample report submitted by one 
higher institution member for the first 
semester of 1930-31 is submitted here- 
with as Exhibit “A” and is made a part 
of this report. 

Respectfully submitte 
(Signed) 
C. S. Boucuer,} Chairman 
C. R.NWAxXWweELi 
Tra M. ‘SmitH 
March 18, 1931. 
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Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS TO HicH ScHOOLs 


EXHIBIT “A” 


Unrversity oF MICHIGAN 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Ann ARBOR 


February 28, 1931 


ek os 


To the Principal: 

At the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, held in March 1930, it 
was voted to adopt the following re- 


“That each higher institution member 
of the Association should send to each 
secondary school member at the end 
of the first term or semester of each 
academic year, a transcript of record 
of each freshman who entered from 
the secondary school member con- 
cerned; each third year a duplicate of 
each transcript sent to each secondary 
school member should be sent to the 
Association; each transcript of record 
and its duplicate should show the 
courses pursued, the credit earned in 
each course in term or semester hours, 
the grades received, and the average 
grade of all students in each course 
pursued ; each third year the Associa- 
tion should send to each secondary 
school member a tabular report show- 
ing the relative degree of success of 
~ students from all secondary school 
members in all higher institution mem- 
bers, and that when this tabulation is 
made it shall be so arranged as to re- 
flect the practices and procedure of 
the colleges in the administration of 
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students as well as those of the sec- 

ondary schools.” 

In accordance with the above resolu- 
tion I am pleased to send you herewith 
a report of the first semester grades for 
1930-1931 for your graduates who are 
now freshmen in the University of Mich- 
igan. In addition, I am also sending you 
a summary showing the average grades 
in the courses normally pursued by 
freshmen. However, quite frequently 
freshmen secure permission to take 
courses in advance of regular freshman 
courses and for that reason it may be 
that a few courses taken will not be 
found in the average grade report. 

The key to the marking system at the 
University of Michigan used in this re- 


port is: 
A—Excellent --..---------- 4 points 
B—Good ...-.--------------- 3 points 
C— Fair «a2 2 points 
D—Passed  ..-------------- 1 point 
E—Failure ---------------- no points 


I—Incomplete 
X—Absent from examination 
D and E are final grades and cannot 
be raised by subsequent examinations. 
The average grade in each freshman 
course has been figured by multiplying 
the total hours of each grade given in 
the course by the corresponding number 
of points and dividing the total thus ob- 
tained by the total hours reported. Re- 
ports of One and. ON, R” (No Re- 
port) have not been included. 
Yours very truly, 
Ira M. Smirtu, Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Grape Pornt AVERAGES FoR ALL STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY ENROLLED IN COURSES 


NoRMALLY PursvuEeD By FRESHMEN* 
First SEMESTER 1930-1931 


Grade Point 
Course Average 

IAT CHIC CHORE Los tet ee sneee ete ee eee De 
PAT CHIALCGLULG ¢ 2.20 ee eee Bs) 
12() fore gee SR SRO Se S Bee tne 1 Zep 
Botany elles te eee 23 
GiemiiStrya (0: cache cee cn eet eee 2.0 
(GIR CRESUEY 92a eicoe reps ee ee eee 2.4 
(Ghentisttye-5 Bie css eee Zi 
TD URI phat -gte (Rae Sees Bia Liye 2.8 
Drawing 62). Oo 25 eae eee 25 
education iba 2:54 2 peers eee ee oo 
Ibdacation®.- 5pm 2 eee eee 3.4 
CATO NE A ee ca ee eo eee 2.8 
dteaton 4a ences ee ee 2.7 
ataCation 4 LD (sts .cchetstce ee seen es 1.8 
ovedishtwl soe ee ee ee 23 
English 2 (L. S. & A. Music & Ed.) 2. 
English 2 (Engr. Arch. & Phar.)........ ia 
French 1 : 
French 2 

French 31 

French 32 

Geography 1 

Geology 1 


* Cases of incomplete work and cases in which the instructor failed to report a grade were 


disregarded in making these calculations. 


A—Excellent, 4 points; B—Good, 3 points; C—Fair, 2 points; D—passed, 1 point; E— 


failure, 0 points. 


Grade Poin 
Course Average 
German 32-6 ee ee 2.8 
Greek 1 eee 2.5 
Greek "$1535 ee ee oak 
History: |. eee Z2 
Latin 4 je 8 eo eee ee eee 25 
Latin ‘Sto eee 2.5 
Latin 5/4235. .2 3 eee 2.6 
Latine 7 ee ee 2.5 
Mathematics 4 eee 2.4 
Mathematics 24.0) ab eee 2.4 
Mathematics 3... =... 22 eee Zz 
Mathenistics (43.43. ee eee 2A 
Mathematics 5... 2 ee 2.0 
Mathematics G22 ee ZZ 
‘Mathematics *7 i. 2) 4. eee P| 
Mathematics’ 8000 Va2 i eee 2.0 
Pharmacy lice. 3. eee 2.4 
Physics 5.2.) ee 24 
Physics). 35 <2 ee oll 
Political: Science’ [Le eee yi | 
Shop (224s 20.) eee FAH 
Spanish) 1.22 ee ee 23 
Spanish 12.242! oe ee es 
Spanish. Sl. ..5 ee 25 
SPANISH. Jase ee 2.8 
Zoology : 1-4... oo i eee se. 
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; “ Progress Report of the Committee on Library 


Standards’ -— 


’ 


Last year our Committee reported 
some data on junior college libraries to- 
gether with certain problems affecting 
the library of any higher institution. We 
also proposed certain schedules for the 
analysis of library administration. These 
were used in the case of libraries of all 
institutions seeking accreditation and in 
various other inspections. In the pub- 
lished report we recommended that the 
Commission undertake a more intensive 
study of the senior college library than 
‘the resources of our Committee permit. 

Many current studies are concerned 
with college library problems of a purely 
administrative nature, e. g., problems of 
cost, time, personnel, and space. Insuffi- 
‘cient attention, we feel, is being given to 
criteria for the educational functions of 
the library—for example, the nature and 
effects of efforts by the college library to 
encourage voluntary reading upon im- 
portant social issues, the evaluation of 
collateral reading as compared with the 
content of lectures, or the evaluation of 
library materials intended to stimulate 
the professional growth of faculty mem- 
bers. 

The sort of study which the Commis- 
sion proposes to undertake as a means of 
checking the validity of all the standards 

used in accrediting higher institutions 
_should supply most of the data needed to 
suggest the opportunities and shortcom- 
ings of the library as a phase of the cur- 
riculum. If library services are studied 
in their relation to the problems of in- 
struction in a few selected institutions, it 
should be possible to identify educational 
values of the library that are seldom 
“realized. Such a study should also in- 


Eee 
1 This report was made to the Commission 
on Higher Education at the time of its meeting 
jn Chicago, March, 1931.—The Editor. 
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dicate solutions for the many problems 
of library administration arising from the 
recently increased emphasis upon student 
reading. 

The present report deals more directly 
with the question of standards than the 
report of last year anticipated. Three 
considerations led the Committee to pre- 
pare the list of tentative standards at- 
tached hereto. The first of these is the 
chagrin we feel whenever a reference is 
made to the three virtually meaningless 
standards for college libraries now im- 
puted to this Association. The second is 
the collection of evidence from our own 
and other studies which permit the for- 
mulation of much more definite adminis- 
trative standards. The third is the fact 
that standards governing the mechanical 
features of library service can be stated 
now without restricting the objectives of 
such service. Studies concerned with the 
curriculum aspect of the library will un- 
doubtedly change present objectives far 
more than they will change present no- 
tions concerning mechanical efficiency. 

The list of standards accordingly 
forms the main exhibit of this report. 
(Exhibit A) Most of the standards are 
based on the facts of current practice. 
Where the pertinent facts are not avail- 
able, the standards are based on the ad- 
vice of selected specialists. 

The Committee considers it unneces- 
sary to present this list of standards for 
formal adoption at this time. Our ef- 
forts have resulted rather in giving clar- 
ity and definiteness to the existing stand- 
ards than in any revolutionary changes. 
While the standards concern only the ad- 
ministrative facilities of the library and 
do not specify the educational functions 
considered desirable, the facilities are es- 
sential to the successful performance of 
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any functions. If this exhibit is printed 
in the QuarTERLy as last year, the Com- 
mission can examine it at leisure and 
take what action is considered appropri- 
ate at some future time. 

In addition, the Committee has an in- 
terest in several other studies. Eight 
studies are briefly outlined in Exhibit B. 
The funds assigned the Committee were 
used to stimulate two of these; namely 
a study by Eugene Hilton (author of the 
Junior College Book List) of the period- 
icals most useful to the typical arts col- 
lege, and a study of student use of the 
library conducted by Alvin C. Eurich of 
the University of Minnesota. Both pro- 
jects are outlined in Exhibit B, (num- 
bers 7 and 8). 

In order that the Commission may 
‘study the educational problems of the 
college and university library more in- 
tensively, the present Committee asks to 
be discharged. 

Betty H. PritcHETT 
Epcar W. KiNG 
Doucras WapPLEs, Chairman. 


EXHIBIT A 


LIBRARY STANDARDS FOR A LIBERAL 
Arts COLLEGE 

The college shall provide a library of 
live, well-distributed, and professionally 
administered books and periodicals bear- 
ing specifically upon the subjects taught 
and housed in adequate quarters. In 
amplification of this general statement, 
the following specifications are recom- 
mended : 


1. Book Collection 

a. There shall be a minimum of 15,000 
titles and in addition sets of bound per- 
iodicals, exclusive of public documents, 
whatever the size of the student body. 
A much larger collection is advisable and 
it shall be increased each year by an an- 
nual expenditure of not less than $2,000 
for books, periodicals, and binding, or 
by an annual expenditure of not less than 
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5% of the educational budget, which- 
ever is greater. 

Fifteen thousand book 

sets of bound periodicals, preferably 


unbroken, is less than the collection) 


of the average sized college library. 


Since the size of the collection beyond | 


this figure is believed’ to have no di- 


rect bearing upon its quality, there is) 


perhaps no reason for increasing the 


minimum requirement beyond 15,000 


titles. i 

The distribution? of the college li- 
brary book budget is: high, $18,000; 
low, $500; mean, $2,000+. 65% of 
cases are below $3,000. 

The distribution of library budgets 
is: high, $40,461; low, $500; mean, 
$9,300. 


The distribution of library budgets 


per student is: high, $110; low, $5.00; 
mean, $20+. 


In terms of the ratio which the li- 
brary budget is of the educational 


budget, the percentages are: high, 
17.8% ; low, 2.1% ; mean, 7%. 

The mean educational budget per 
student is $178. 


b. A well selected collection of public | 


documents shall supplement the collec- 
tion. 

Standards governing public docu- 
ments are affected by a bill before the 
last Congress, the Johnson-Andresen 
Bill, which would make any college a 
depository for government documents 
instead of the 200 college libraries 
which are depositories now. 

c. Approximately 200 periodicals of 
standard worth shall be currently re- 
ceived at the library, permanently pre- 
served, and made accessible to students. 

A current study for this Committee 


1QOn the basis of evidence presented in the 


1930 Report of this Committee. 

* This and the following distributions repre- 
sent data obtained from the libraries of 200 
typical four-year colleges, representing all sec- 
tions of the country, by Professor W. M 
Randall, University of Chicago. : 


titles, plt ‘ 


| 
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by Dr. Eugene Hilton, of Berkeley, 

California, is described in Exhibit B, 

No. 7. In one year’s time or less, this 

_ study should produce trustwor thy 
ranked lists of periodicals in each of 
several subjects. 

d. Duplication should be carefully con- 
sidered. Wide duplication will be neces- 
sary in the fields of education and the 
social sciences because of the size of 
classes. A maximum amount of dupli- 
cation is probably 15%. Librarians with 
limited book funds may find it necessary 
to require that duplication beyond three 
copies of a title be covered by funds col- 
lected from the classes involved. Rental 
collections are one such method. Care 
should be taken not to work an injustice 
to students by this procedure. In gen- 
eral, it will be to the advantage of the 
student to contribute a few cents for the 


purchase of duplicates rather than to buy 


a number of expensive books for him- 
self. 

No data are at hand to justify this 
recommendation. Since departmental 
practices vary in regard to duplication 
of references, it is not possible to 
count the institutions following the 
method recommended. 

e. Distribution of the collection shall 
be such as to meet the needs of all 
courses of instruction offered. In order 
to insure that the collection is a live 
one, the holdings of the library should 


- be checked periodically against the most 


x 


to meet costs of binding, repair, 


authoritative lists available in the var- 


ious fields. 

No data are available for the reason 
indicated above. No one distribution 
is likely to suit more than a few in- 
stitutions. 

f. Book purchases should be made by 
authority of the librarian. If local con- 
ditions require departmental budgets, 
then the librarian should have the free 
disposition of 30% of the total library 
budget. This fund should not be used 
depart- 
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mental periodicals, or excessive duplica- 
tion. 

No data. Data governing library 
practice in this regard are difficult to 
secure and still more difficult to in- 
terpret. The reason for the difficulty 
is that in many colleges in which li- 
brary funds are spent by departmental 
committees, the selection of books is 
actually governed largely by the librar- 
ian’s advice. In other colleges in which 
the librarian is authorized to spend the 
book fund, the practice is the other 
way; that is, the actual selection of 
books is made by departmental com- 
mittees, Obviously, the qualifications 
of the librarian determine which of 
these methods is preferable. A well- 
balanced library, however, necessitates 
both a librarian competent to deter- 
mine and adjust the needs of all de- 
partments and his complete control of 
the funds for this purpose. 

g. Accessibility should be assured by 
giving students free access to the stacks 
or to a collection of books which shall 
include the standard works of general 
reference and the classics of literature, 
both fiction and non-fiction. 

Of the libraries sampled, 257% have 
closed stacks; 10% have stacks open 
with restrictions; and 65% have open 
stacks. The present tendency is to- 
ward closed stacks with supplementary 
browsing rooms. 

h. Facilities for study shall be pro- 
vided in the stack room for at least 20 % 
of the faculty and students, or elsewhere 
if conditions require closed stacks. 

One hundred per cent of the student 
body are provided with a chair and 
table by 1% of the libraries sampled ; 
50% of the student body are so pro- 
vided for by 15% of the libraries; 
30% of the student body are provided 
with study facilities by 34% of the 
libraries; and 20% of the student 
body are provided with study facilities 
by 73% of the libraries. 
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2. Personnel 

a. “Professionally administered” shall 
be interpreted to mean that the library 
shall be administered by an experienced 
librarian with the equivalent training re- 
quired for the degree of Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science in an accredited library 
school and such length or quality of ex- 
perience or graduate study as would 
qualify him for the rank of full profes- 
sor in the given institution. 

If one counts librarians who have 
had so little training as one summer 
course in an approved library school, 
the range of 156 college libraries is: 
All staff members are trained in 81 
libraries ; no staff members are trained 
in 20 libraries. The head librarian is 
trained in 136 libraries. 

We have, however, on evidence that 
books are selected to better advantage 
by technically trained librarians than 
by librarians without technical train- 
ing. In fact, the libraries examined 
show a low negative correlation be- 
tween quality of the book selection 
and technical training on the part of 
the librarians. Granting the validity 
of the measures applied, the fact sug- 
gests either that the training received 
in library schools is ineffective in im- 
proving the ability to select good books 
or that the books are actually selected 
by the staff members who have not 
attended library schools. 

In submitting this important evi- 
dence, the committee wishes to em- 
phasize the belief that technical train- 
ing is highly important for college li- 
brarians. The possibility of large im- 
provement in the content and method 
of library school courses in book selec- 
tion should not be cited as excuse for 
failure to meet this standard. 

b. The librarian shall have at least one 
full-time assistant of equal training and 
such additional full-time or part-time as- 
sistants as shall be required to insure a 
proper and adequate library service. At 
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least one trained person shall be avai 
able to users of the library at all times, | 
besides any professional assistants need= 
ed to perform the technical duties of 
cataloging, etc. , 

Of 156 libraries, the distribution is 
no full-time assistants in 48 libraries; 
one full-time assistant in 37 libraries; 
two full-time assistants in 32 libraries; 
and three full-time assistants in 1 
libraries. 

c. Assistants, including student assist- 
ants, shall be chosen by the librarian on | 
the basis of their qualifications for the 
work. 1 

No data. The data available are | 
difficult to interpret here because stu-— 
dent assistants are frequently chosen 
by librarians from a list supplied by 
the president’s office or by some other 
agency to whom needy students apply - 
for work. Various other conditions 
have been found to prevent the librar- 
ian from engaging those students who 
are likely to render the best service. 
d. It is recommended that the aca- 

demic qualifications of librarian and as-— 
sistant librarian shall be the same as _ 
those for a professorship and assistant 
professorship in the institution and they 
shall be accorded the same privileges. 

The librarian and assistant librarian 
are so qualified in 41% of the libraries 
furnishing data on this point’. 

3. Quarters 

a. The library shall be housed in a 
fire-proof building, so constructed as to 
be capable of expansion as needed, and 
conveniently arranged for library use. 
Reading room space should be sufficient 
to seat at least 25% of the student body 
and the cataloging room should be ample 
and adjacent to public catalog and stacks. 
Several seminar rooms should be pro- 
vided if possible. 

Sixty-five per cent of the reporting 
libraries are housed in separate fire- 
proof buildings; 30% are capable of 


8 Based on returns from 17 libraries only. 
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expansion, and 30% are conveniently 
arranged for library use.* 
|. Library Budget 


a. The following distribution is sug- 
zested for the library budget : 


“Salaries and wages...-...--- 58 per cent 
Books and periodicals....30 per cent 
Supplies and printing... 4 per cent 
Binding  ........------------------ 4 per cent 
New equipment..........---- 3 per cent 
Miscellaneous. -....----------- 1 per cent 
b. The total library budget should 


amount to not less than 5% of the total 

college budget, exclusive of capital out- 

lay. 

| It is a noteworthy fact that returns 
from the 200 college libraries contain 
no evidence to justify this distribution 

or any other. No uniformly positive 
relationship is found even between the 
quality of the book selection (as evalu- 
ated by departmental juries) and per 
cent of the library budget that is spent 
for books, which one would certainly 
expect. The committee infers from 
this the very real need for more pre- 
cise and more reliable criteria for the 
selection of books for college libraries. 


5. Hours of Opening 
a. The library should be open a mini- 
mum of sixty hours a week during the 
college year. 
The sampling shows that 92% of 
the libraries are open more than 55 
hours per week. 


4 EXHIBIT B 


J. Tue READING INTERESTS AND ACTUAL 
READING OF STUDENTS, GRADUATES, 
AND Facutty MEMBERS 


1. A survey of student reading at the 
University of Chicago 

By means of a checklist of topics dis- 

cussed in non-fiction published since 

1919, the relative interest of various stu- 


4 Based on returns from 17 libraries only. 
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dent groups is determined for the vari- 
ous topics. The groups are formed on 
the basis of sex, years of schooling, ma- 
jor department, intelligence, size of home 
community, and other factors. Returns 
have been secured from nearly one-third 
of the resident students, ranging from 
the freshman year through the graduate 
school. Hence it is possible to study the 
efiect of departmental instruction upon 
changes in students’ reading interests, 
the extent to which subjects of interest 
to typical groups of students are repre- 
sented by courses of instruction or li- 
brary reading, and other questions of 
egual importance. The data on reading 
interest are supplemented by data on the 
amount of reading upon the various top- 
ics. Data from similar student groups 
‘n two state universities and in some fif- 
teen small arts colleges will be available 
for comparison. 


2. Student reading and the library at 

selected arts colleges 

Data like those described in the Chi- 
cago study are being obtained from ten 
colleges selected to cover a wide range 
in size, geography, finances, and type of 
curriculum. However, in addition to the 
data on reading interest and actual read- 
ing in non-fiction subjects, library call- 
slips are obtained from each student par- 
ticipating in the study. The record of 
each student’s reading is then checked 
by each of his instructors to show what 
proportion of the items were read with 
a view to academic credit. The result is 
a clear indication of the inter-relation- 
ships among reading interest, actual 
reading (both required and voluntary), 
and the various sources from which stu- 
dents obtain their reading. 


3. Reading interests of college and unt- 
versity graduates 
Patterns of reading interest in con- 
temporary non-fiction subjects are being 
secured from men and women graduates 
of a large state university and from 
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three important arts colleges that main- 
tain active relations with their alumni by 
means of reading courses, lectures, and 
other academic contacts. The topics 
upon which graduates prefer to read are 
shown separately for each group, the 
groups being formed with reference to 
sex, type of occupation, and year of 
graduation. Comparisons between the 
non-fiction subjects of most reading in- 
terest to graduates in a given occupation 
and those of most interest to students 
intending to enter the same occupations 
should bear not merely upon the prob- 
lem of the students’ general reading but 
upon various other curriculum problems 
as well. 


4. Reading interests and actual reading 

of teachers and prospective teachers 

A more direct comparison between the 
reading behavior of students and gradu- 
ates within a single profession is being 
undertaken as a phase of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
conducted by the Commission of Educa- 
tion and Professor Evenden of Colum- 
bia University. Substantially the same 
methods are employed as in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago survey. The findings of 
most interest will doubtless concern the 
nature and scope of voluntary reading 
by teachers college students as compared 
with arts college students, also the sub- 
jects of most reading interest to teachers 
as compared with members of other pro- 
fessional groups. The latter comparison 
bears directly upon the degree to which 
teachers are concerned about social prob- 
lems of immediate importance to our 
civilization, and upon the influence of the 
library toward their interest in such 
problems. 


5. The professional reading of college 
faculties 
A project now under consideration by 
the Association of American Colleges 
would examine the extent to which arts 
college faculties are familiar with the 
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annual publications of primary import 
ance to any professor in one of three or 
four selected fields. It would also deter-} 
mine the source of the material with 2 
view toward conclusions regarding the 
responsibility of the college library to) 
provide materials essential to the pro-} 
fessional growth of faculty members. _ 


II. CriTERIA FOR COLLEGE COLLECTIONS 


6. Methods of selecting important titles 

In view of the increasing importance” 
of evidence concerning the relative merit | 
of books in a given field and the increas- | 
ing number of buying lists in which in- 
sufficient attention is paid to such evi- | 
dence, it is reassuring to note a current 
study by the librarian of the State Teach- 
ers College at Pittsburg, Kansas—Miss | 
Odella Nation. Her study represents an 
attempt to determine the relative merits. 
of three methods of evaluating titles in” 
a given field. Choosing the field of edu- 
cational psychology, she secured inde- 
pendent ratings of titles by frequency of | 
mention in thirteen authoritative source | 
books, by frequency of occurrence on | 
reserve lists in teachers college libraries, 
and by individual ratings of a selected 
list of college instructors. By correlating 
the three lists with the composite list, the | 
relative validity of each method was es- | 
timated. 


7. A rank-list of periodicals | 


Dr. Eugene. Hilton, author of 4A Jun- — 
tor College Book-List (University of 
California Press) which is the most in- 
telligently compiled booklist with which 
the present writer is familiar, has under- 
taken for the North Central Association 
to apply the same procedure to a list of 
periodicals for the library of the four- 
year college. By pooling the subscrip- 
tions of some sixty colleges, a master 
list of 1,500 titles has been compiled. 
This list is then sent to instructors cho- 
sen by the presidents of selected col- 
leges in order that each instructor may 


te 
7 
ite the periodicals relating to his aca- 
emic field and specify the purpose for 
hich each is used. The resulting rank 
sts of titles in each field should facili- 
ate the librarian’s selection of titles that 
re most useful to the college library as 
whole as well as those of most value 
o individual departments. 


TII. Lirprary SERVICES 


3 Student use of the library 


Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of the University 
sf Minnesota is engaged in a highly sig- 
nificant study of library services in that 
‘institution. By means of data concern- 
ing students enrolled in selected courses 
collected both by question blank and by 
bservation in the library, and by addi- 
jonal data recorded by library attend- 
ts, he is studying the relative demand 
y different student groups for library 
terials of different types, the effect 
of intelligence and scholarship upon use 
£ the library, the relation between the 
amount of voluntary to required read- 
ing, differences in the amount of library 
reading from week to week throughout 
each college term, sex differences in li- 
brary patronage, relative demand for re- 
serve books and other books, and other 
significant questions. 

Among the findings reported to date 
the following are typical. The data have 
been checked for reliability in each case. 
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a. Approximately one-fourth of the 
total amount of time spent in reading 
and study is spent in the university li- 
brary. 

b. No significant relationship is found 
between intelligence and the total amount 
of reading time or the total number of 
pages read; nor is there any significant 
relation between scholarship and the to- 
tal amount of reading time or the total 
number of pages read. 

c. There is no significant relationship 
between amount of reading in the library 
and outside of the library. 

d. A significant positive relationship 
is found between the amount of reading 
in the library and scholarship (¢ ==2on 
= 05): 

e. Women use the library significantly 
more than men. 

f. No significant relationship is found 
between the extent of reading for credit 
and purely voluntary reading. 

g. Self-ratings by students on the rel- 
ative amounts of required reading are 
almost wholly unreliable, as shown by 
correlation with accurate records of such 
reading. 

h. A slight tendency appears for stu- 
dents of superior intelligence to do rela- 
tively less assigned reading and rela- 
tively more voluntary reading. 

Douctas Waptes, Chairman 
Betty PRITCHETT 
Epcar KING 


Experiment 


During the past year the experiment 
undertaken by the Joliet Township High 
School has been continued and extended. 
The purpose is experimentally to equate 
the value and content of courses offered 
in the senior high school with similar 
courses offered in the junior college. 

Last year’s report dealt with chem- 
istry. In that field, so far as it relates 
to general chemistry, the objective data 
have continued to be found and this 
phase of the enterprise may fairly be 
said to have been brought to a positive 
conclusion. The data are contained in 
a report of the Superintendent which is 
filed herewith and made a part of this 
report.* 

During the current school year a simi- 
lar experiment has been applied to Am- 
erican History. In this field it is more 
difficult to secure convincing statistical 
data. The teaching program is, how- 
ever, being pushed forward and the man- 
agement of the school expects to have 
some objective material in hand by the 
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end of the current academic year. Sim- 
ilar work might undoubtedly be carried 
forward especially in physics, mathemat-4f 
ics, the social sciences, and English. We} 
are inclined to urge the management of |f 
the school to embark at once in a study 
of these fields. ei 

The committee then reports that posi-| 
tive and affirmative results have been 
found in part, that the experiment is 
being pushed on, somewhat slowly per- 
haps but definitely, and recommends that 
the undertaking be continued with the 
approval of the North Central Associa- | 
tion. ; 

The committee deplores, as does our 
whole profession, the untimely death of 
one of its members, Dean Chadsey, of 
the University of Illinois. The commit- 
tee is thus constrained to request that 
his place be filled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry C. Morrison | 
Joun E. Strout . 


and Junior College ~ 


Vea 


The experiment in American History 
relative to possibilities of eliminating du- 
plications in the 12th year and the lst 
year of college or university is under- 
way, but no objective results will be ob- 
tainable before the end of the present 
school year. The set-up of the experi- 
ment consists of the selection of sixty 


1The report referred to was published in 
the QuarTeRLy last year, Vol. V. No. 2, pp. 
193-196 (September 1930). 


By W. W. HAGGARD \ 
( SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


(two classes) superior pupils out of a 
group of 250 pupils, according to the 
Iowa World History Test (1929—Iowa 
Academic Contest—1929: Examination 
in World History: Test A) given to 
the pupils in their junior year (last May, 
1930), the intelligence test given to the 
same pupils in their freshman year 
(three years ago), and the judgment of 
the teachers of the world history courses 
(last year, May, 1930). The eight Am- 
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. 
ican History classes —the two classes 
‘selected pupils and the six classes of 
mn-selected pupils were given the Co- 
mbia Research Bureau American His- 
ry Test (Carman, Barrows, and 
food) Form A, in September, 1930. 
he six non-selected classes of pupils 
ere also given Form B of the Colum- 
a test in January, 1931, the end of the 
smester course for the non-selected pu- 
ils. The two classes of selected pupils 
ill be given Form B of the Columbia 
‘est the last of May at the close of 
heir year’s course. 

Two problems arise in making com- 
arison of the attainments of the selected 
lasses with the attainments of students 
n the first year of college or university. 
n the first place, few colleges or uni- 


ourse now given in the 12th year of 
ur high school to the two selected 
asses. Second, coincident with this 
ifficulty is the problem of obtaining 
rms of attainment of college students 
is true in the case of our chemistry. 
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Mr. T. M. Deam, Head of the Social 
Science Department in charge of this . 
experiment, obtained the list of junior 
colleges (35), given in “The Social Stud- 
ies in Fifty Typical Junior Colleges in 
the United States,” by Professor Charles 
Henry Scherf of the Northern Montana 
School, University of Montana, Havre, 
Montana (Historical Outlook, January, 
1931), which offer American History. 
Letters are now being received from 
these 35 institutions in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire relative to (1) Nature of Am- 
erican History course offered, (2) Al- 
lotment of time, (3) Organization of 
teaching material, (4) Standard of at- 
tainment, and (5) As to the possibilities 
of making comparison of attainments. 

As the study or experiment now 
stands, the chief problem seems to be to 
find a means of comparison of the at- 
tainments’ of our 12th year pupils with 
the attainments of 1st year college or 
university students. By June, consider- 
able more should be done upon this ex- 
periment. 


Report on the Reorganization of the Senior High |} 
School and Junior College of Kansas 

City, Missouri 

(A Committee Report) 


To the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Ladies and Gentlemen— 


Your Committee appointed to super- 
vise the experiment in junior-college 
education in Kansas City, Missouri, was 
unable to repeat during this academic 
year the visit which it made to Kansas 
City prior to the 1930 meeting of the 
Association. It therefore asked for a 
report from Superintendent Melcher. 
This report was received on March 11, 
1931 and shows that the experiment is 
being carefully conducted and that ade- 
quate steps are being taken to tegt the 
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By GEORGE MELCHER \ a 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


At the meeting in March, 1929, the 
North Central Association approved an 
educational experiment proposed by Su- 
perintendent George Melcher of Kansas 
City, Missouri. This proposal grew out 
of the fact that for more than sixty 
years the elementary schools of Kansas 
City have been organized on what is 
known as the seven-year plan instead of 
the generally accepted eight-year plan. 
Objective data justify this plan of or- 
ganization for Kansas City. Superin- 
tendent Melcher’s petition proposed an 
experiment in the secondary period 
which seeks to save time for the student, 
without loss of educational efficiency. 

To some there is ample justification 
for the belief that by eliminating dupli- 
cations, by omitting useless materials, 


results secured. Quantitative data will 
be available at the end of the seco dt 
semester of this academic year which 
has been. fl 
It is the judgment of the Committees 
that satisfactory progress is indicated byy 
Superintendent Melcher’s report and 
that the Association should approve the? 
continuation of the experiment. i 
Superintendent Melcher’s full state- 
ment is attached. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GrorcE F. Zoox 

Lronarp V. Koos 

Cuar_es H. Jupp, Chairman 


and by improving techniques the second- 
ary period can be shortened a year with- | 
out loss of power on the part of the 
student. In this particular experiment 
the plan is to cover essentials of the 
last two years of the standard high-_ 
school course and the two years of the 
junior-college course in a period of three 

years. 

The principal curricular changes have 
been made in the work offered in the 
first year of the course. Pupils who en- 
roll for the course have completed work 
equivalent to the second year of a stand-— 
ard four-year high school and so are at 
the eleventh-grade level at entrance. 

The required work in the first year 
of the experiment comprises English, 
natural science and social science. Ad- 
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: 
tional work from other fields is at the 
udent’s option within reasonable lim- 
ations as to sequence and amount. The 
ibject matter of the first year, both in 
nount and in method of presentation, 
‘designed to prepare students for work 
f college grade in the two succeeding 
ears of the course. The subject matter 
f the second and the third years is of 
randard junior college rank. 

Pupils enrolling for the experiment 
resent two units of high-school Eng- 
sh, two units of mathematics, two units 
£ social science and one unit of natural 
cience, and two units from the electives. 
The English required in the first year, 
\n Introduction to Literature, is a 
ourse designed to enrich the experience 
f the student by revealing the manifold 
terests of life through study of litera- 
e and its related arts. The work re- 
uired in natural science is Biology for 
upils offering General Science as the 
mtrance credit. Pupils offering Biolog- 
cal Science for entrance take Introduc- 
ion to Science, which is a course that 
chiefly Chemistry in one semester and 
hiefly Physics in the other semester. 
1 pupils in the experiment enter with 
ne unit in Community and Vocational 
ivics and one unit in The History of 
‘vilization. The required work in the 
Airst year is a survey course in American 
istory. 
The first group—176 pupils—was en- 
In May, 1930 
} sophomores in the Northeast High 


plan. 
a serious purpose of 
years of college work. 
out that expectation of successful work 
at the college level presupposes success” 
fyl experience in high school. The 176 
pupils who enrolled for the experiment 
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if sectioned as to ability as evidenced 
by group intelligence tests, by teachers’ 
estimates, and by semester grades would 
be rated as follows: <A’s (high) 30; 
B’s (medium) 134; C’s (low) 12. 

The following tests were given early 
in the first semester and other forms of 
the tests will be given near the close of 
the second semester : 

The Otis Self-Administering Test 

of Mental Ability—Form A 

The Iowa High School Content Ex- 

amination—Form A 

The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
for College and Senior High School— 

Form A 

The Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic 
Tests in Practical English Grammar 
—Form A 

Power’s Diagnostic Latin Test — 
Form I 

The American Council 
(French)—Form A 

The American Council Beta (Span- 

ish)—Form A 

For purposes of comparison all other 
juniors (eleventh grade pupils) in 
Northeast High School, 289 pupils, and 
all juniors in Central High School, 521 
pupils, were given the same tests. From 
these tests is planned to secure objective 
data for use in evaluating the experi- 
ment. 

An effort is being made to provide an 
adequate guidance program. Students 
desiring degrees in Arts and Science 
Courses will be assisted in the selection 
of courses that will meet the require- 
ments of the particular colleges they will 
enter. Students preparing for special 

courses, such as medicine, law, or en- 
gineering will be assisted in the selection 
of subjects that give the necessary pre- 
liminary preparation. 

The purpose is to offer such terminal 
courses of college grade as local de- 
mands seem to justify. In this way the 
city will serve a group of young people 
who can not hope to carry their formal 
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training beyond the junior college period. 

The class entering the first year of 
this experiment in September, 1930, con- 
sisting of 176 pupils, will complete the 
three-year course in June, 1933. It is 
confidently hoped that approximately 
100 of these pupils will persist to gradu- 
ation and at the end of the three-year 
course that from 40 to 50 of them will 
enter various colleges and universities in 
September, 1933. We shall watch with 
intense interest the progress which these 
graduates make in their regular arts 
courses and professional courses in col- 
leges and universities. 

The students participating in the ex- 
periment are content and deeply inter- 
ested. There is reason for expecting an 
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increase in next year’s enrollment. Timeg} 
will be required for determining the suc 
cess or the failure of the plan. If 
succeeds, time and money will be sav 


general public. If young people can be} 
sent into business or professional life} 
adequately prepared a year sooner th 
they are now sent, it will be a distin 
gain to both the individual and to so-} 
ciety. The experiment deserves the sym=- 
pathetic support of all who are interested 
in public education. t 
cism is in order at any time. If the 
experiment succeeds, we shall all be 
gratified. If results do not justify pres-| 
ent expectations, a worthy purpose will 
have been served in the demonstration, 

> | 
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Report on the Stephens College Experiment 


(A Committee Report) 


Po the North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Ladies and Gentlemen— 

Your Committee appointed to super- 
vise the experiment being carried on by 
Stephens College found it impossible to 
visit the institution and therefore asked 
President Wood to supply a written re- 
port of the year’s work. The full state- 
ment sent by President Wood is attached 
to this report. 
| President Wood states that the orien- 
tation courses with which Stephens Col- 
lege is experimenting were used at two 
centers in California, namely, Long 
Beach and Menlo Park. Tests of the 
new-type examination were given at both 
those centers as well as at Stephens Col- 
lege. By means of the scores, compari- 


Last year the Long Beach public 
schools collaborated with Stephens Col- 
lege in an experiment on orientation 
courses. As a result, two of the four 
Stephens College orientation courses were 
‘taught in the Woodrow Wilson High 
“School and Long Beach Junior College. 
These were the courses in the Humani- 
ties and in Social Sciences. In teaching 
the Humanities, Dr. Dudley was assisted 
by Miss Helen Bailey of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School. The course in So- 
cial Science was taught by Miss Violet 
Hess of the Long Beach Junior College. 
The purposes of the experiment were 
two: (1) to compare the achievement of 
high school and junior college students ; 
and (2) to test the value of the content 


sons were made of the success of classes 
made up entirely of junior-college stu- 
dents and mixed classes in which both 
college and high school pupils were reg- 
istered. On the whole, high school pu- 
pils seem to have done satisfactory work. 

On the basis of the results secured 
from the tests, the orientation courses 
are being revised, and it is the expecta- 
tion that they will be published during 
the coming year. 

The Committee recommends that the 
statement of President Wood be ac- 
cepted as a statement of progress and 
that the experiment be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GrorcE F, Zook 
Lreonarp V. Koos 
CuarLes H. Jupp, Chairman. 


Report to the Supervisory Committee of the North Central Association 
on the Stephens College; Experiment “— 


By JAMES M. wooD PRESIDENT 


of the Stephens College courses for stu- 
dents in the public schools. Obviously 
the first point offers greater opportunity 
for exact comparison. In the Humani- 
ties the experiment was carried on with 
three sections of juniors from the Wood- 
row Wilson High School and one sec- 
tion of freshmen from the Long Beach 
Junior College. The high school juniors 
‘were classified according to their scores 
on the mental test, one section being com- 
posed of those who made a high score, 
the second section of those who made a 
low score, and the third of those who 
made a medium score. The college class 
was made up of C (credit) students 
only. The set-up in the Social Sciences 
classes differed in several respects. Since 
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there was no required course which could 
be drawn on for pupils, the divisions into 
sections and the membership of each sec- 
tion were less accurately made. There 
were only two sections of high school 
students; these contained both juniors 
and seniors, and the division according 
to the mental test was never very accur- 
ately drawn. During the first semester 
one section was nominally superior and 
the other inferior, but in the second se- 
mester this distinction was abandoned. 
The college class in social sciences was 
likewise mixed, some of the students be- 
ing freshmen and some sophomores. 

The high school class in the Humani- 
ties met five times a week, the college 
class three times. All classes in Social 
Sciences met three times a week. In 
both courses the high school and college 
classes had the same assignments, and at 
stated intervals identical quizzes were 
given. These quizzes were of the new 
type to which exact answers are de- 
manded, and which therefore could be 
accurately graded. 


REPORT ON RESULTS OF STE- 
PHENS COLLEGE ORIEN TA- 
TION COURSES 1929-30. RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT SUM- 
MARY 


Problem I—Comparison of the 
achievement of senior high school and 
junior college students in orientation 
courses when they have the same teach- 
ers but are in different classes. 

In this experiment, with these tests, 
there was little or no difference in the 
achievement, as indicated by the standard 
tests, between high school and college 
students. The Stephens tests, however, 
indicated a superiority for the college 
students, especially in Social Studies. 

Problem II—Comparison between 
classes composed of college and high 
school students, in the same class, with 
regularly organized classes. 
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The classes at Stephens, ceepCn oft, 
high school and college students in the 
same class, did significantly better on alll 
tests except the standard tests in Sociall 
Science. aI 

Problem IIJ—Comparison between thegf 
achievements of the students who wereg 
taught orientation courses and students» 
who were following the standard courses 
of study. ‘| 

The students who were taking the} 
orientation studies did significantly bet- 
ter on the Stephens tests than did th 
control group. This indicates that the} 
control group did not get the same sub= 
ject matter as the orientation group. The 
students who were in the orientation class ; 
also did better on the standard tests than 
did the control group. However, this 
difference was not statistically significant. 
The implication is therefore that the or- | 
ientation students achieved in the stand- 
ard subject matter just as well as did the 
control group. 

The reliability of the Stephens tests, 
as computed by the method of “split, 


halves,” is shown in Table I. 
TABLE I ‘ 
RELIABILITY OF THE STEPHENS ORIENTATION _ 
TESTS 
———aa=a=>n@a9>Dn==l$=—T—sS>=aOUE™=ES$QS——_ ; 
Test Number Rekta- | Standard | 
bility 


Error — | 


Stephens Social 


Science. 2.2 .947 006 
Stephens Hu- : 
manities, 2... 982 002 H 

Natural Science 901 .003 
Set-Ups ror ProBLEMS 4 


In reporting on the Stephens College © 
orientation courses for 1929-30, the gen- 
eral investigation concerned itself with 
studying some of the problems suggested 
by a four-year junior college organiza- 
tion. Three special problems were con- 
sidered, the experimental set-ups for 
which may be described as follows: 


First Problem—Comparison of the 
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chievement of senior high school and 
mior college students in orientation 
lasses at Long Beach, with the same 
sacher but different classes. In the Hu- 
sanities there were two high school 
lasses, containing 37 and 30 students; 
nd one college class containing 35 stu- 
lents. In the social sciences there were 
wo high school classes of 26 and 29 stu- 
lents, and one college class of 35 stu- 
lents. 


Second Problem—Comparison between 
lasses composed of college and high 
school students with regularly organized 
classes at Stephens, Long Beach and 
Menlo. At Stephens the classes were all 
girls, at Menlo all boys, while at Long 
Beach all classes were mixed. At Ste- 
hens the single class in Humanities con- 
ined 38 students, of whom 10 were col- 
lege and 28 high school students; the 
social science class contained 30 students, 

college and 21 high school. At Long 
Beach, in the Humanities, there were 
three high school sections, a superior one 
of 37 students, a medium one of 36 stu- 
dents, and a slow one of 30 students ; and 
a college class of 35 students. At Long 
Beach, in the Social Sciences, there were 
two high school classes, one of 26 and 
one of 29 students, and a college class of 
35° students. At Menlo there was a 
single college class in Humanities of 20 
students. 


Third Problem—Comparison between 
achievement of students taught orienta- 
tion subject matter and students follow- 
ing the standard course of study at Long 
Beach. The seven experimental groups 
were those just described in the previous 
problem. The seven corresponding con- 
trol groups consisted of students taking 
the standard course. They were com- 
posed as follows: In the Humanities, 
three high school groups—superior, med- 
jum and slow—each consisting of 95 stu- 
dents; and a college group of 71 stu- 
‘dents. In the social sciences, two high 
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school groups, each of 164 students, and 
a college group of 132 students. 


TresTING PROCEDURE 


The testing was of two types: that in 
which the special test was used, and that 
in which a standard test was used. By 
special test is meant a test especially con- 
structed for measuring achievement in 
orientation classes. 

Objectives of the special tests: 

(1) To serve as a basis for an opinion 
as to the extent the subject matter taught 
1s mastered; (2) to serve as a basis for 
an opinion with regard to the extent stu- 
dents who do not take the orientation 
courses learn either independently or are 
taught in other classes the subject mat- 
ter of the orientation courses , (3) to aid 
the teacher in the reorganization of the 
courses with the previous training of the 
student in mind. 

Objectives of the standard tests: 

(1) To determine the educational sta- 
tus of the students in terms of that meas- 
ured by standard tests, so that the teach- 
ing may be adjusted; (2) to serve as a 
basis for an opinion as to the extent the 
subject matter of the standard subjects 
(that is, treated by the o rientation 
courses) is learned in the orientation 
classes; (3) to provide a comparison as 
to the amount of standard subject mat- 
ter that is learned by those taking the 
orientation courses and those taking the 
standard courses. 

Administration of the tests: 

Both the special and the standard tests 
were given to all the groups above men- 
tioned. These tests were given both at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
school year. 

Evaluation of the special tests: 

A very positive effort was made toward 
an accurate evaluation of these special 
tests. The validity of the test items was 
carefully checked during construction. 
Further validation is being made by a 
quantitative comparison of the emphasis 
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put on units in teaching compared with 
the emphasis put in the test. In order 
that further analysis may be made, the 
results of a test are checked in two ways. 
First, there was an analytical and critical 
study of pupil responses. Next, the sta- 
tistical treatment was of two kinds, 
namely, the percentage passing each 
question and a preliminary check on re- 
liability by splitting the results from a 
single examination into chance halves, 
correlating the half scores, and “stepping 
up” the resulting coefficient of correla- 
tion by means of the Spearman-Brown 
phophecy formula. 

Selection of the standard tests: 

The standard tests which were used in 
this measurement program were very 
carefully selected. The principle kept in 
mind throughout the selection of the 
tests was that we should use the most 
reliable tests obtainable that cover the 
standard subject-matter generally in- 
included in the units that made up each 
of the orientation courses. The tests se- 
lected were the following: 


Humanities 
Art: Meier-Seashore Art Judgment 

Tests 
Music: Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of 


Musical Accomplishment 
Literature: Logasa - McCoy - Wright 
Tests for Appreciation of Literature 


Social Sciences 
Civics: American Council Civics and 
Government Tests 
European History: American Council 
European History Tests 
Economics: American Council Econ- 
omic Tests 
Natural Science 
General Science: Ruch-Popenoe Gen- 
eral Science Test 


Test REsuLts 
The tests were all given in accordance 
with the testing program outlined in the 
procedure. An attempt was made to 
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have the tests all given at the same tima@g) 
and according to uniform procedure 
However, that was not accomplished 1 
all classes. We were less successful im 
obtaining a standard amount of time for 
the tests because of administrative ratheng, 
than other difficulties. | 
All tests which were given at Stephens 
were scored there. Of the Californiag 
tests, the standard tests were scored 
California; however, the Stephens tes 
which were given in California were} 
scored at Stephens. This was done in 
order to insure the most uniform pro-> 
cedure in the scoring of all tests. 


SoLUTION OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Problem I—One of the first prob 
lems which we will consider is that of 
the comparison of the achievement of} 
the senior high school and the junior 
college students in orientation courses) 
when they have the same teacher but aré 
in different classes. This comparison is 
being made both on the basis of test re=} 
sults and more or less subjective obser= 
vations. The set-up for investigating 
this particular problem was as follows: | 
At Long Beach there were classes, in- | 
cluding both high-school and college stu- 
dents, in the Humanities, and Social Sci- | 
ence courses. The classes in Humani- 
ties were all taught by the same teacher 
and the classes in social science were also” 
all taught by the same teacher. There 
are two groups of high-school students. 
and one good group of college students” 
taking the Humanities and Social Sci- 
ence courses. : 

The test results seem to warrant the 
following statements: 

1. In Humanities, the superior group* 
of high-school students did better on two_ 
of the four final tests. When all factors” 
are considered, the facts indicate that in_ 
this experiment there was no significant | 


1 The superior group is used here for com-— 
parison because they are the group which 
compares in ability with the college groups. 
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e in the performance of the two 
rroups. 
2. In Social Science, the superior 
righ-school groups excelled on one of 
‘our final tests. The one test in which 
he college group did significantly better 
was the Stephens Social Science Test. 
3. In this experiment, with these tests, 
there was little or no difference in the 
achievement, as indicated by the standard 
tests of high-school and college students. 
However, the Stephens tests indicated a 
superiority for the college students, es- 


pecially in Social Science studies. 


Problem IIA second and perhaps a 
most important problem which was con- 


‘sidered along with the other already 


‘mentioned is that of a comparison 


ther inaccurate. 


x 


‘of irregularities 


be- 
tween classes composed of college and 
high-school students with regularly or- 
ganized classes. There is little doubt 
that this problem will be the hardest 


‘upon which to work effectively. 


The set-up which is little more than 
an approach toward its solution is as 
follows: Mixed classes in both Humani- 
ties and Social Science are taught at 
Stephens. Classes that are not mixed are 
taught the same subject-matter at Long 
Beach. Limitations are easily evident. 
One of the first to be mentioned but 
perhaps the easiest to eliminate is that 
in administration of 
tests. These irregularities make a com- 
parison on the basis of test results ra- 
Two other limitations 
which are not so easily eliminated are 
those of differences in teachers and dif- 
ficulty in matching the groups with re- 
gard to ability and previous training. 


SUMMARY 


The mixed classes at Stephens re- 
ceived the highest median scores in the 
Stephens Social Science Test, music and 
literature. Their scores showed the 
greatest variation in the Stephens Social 
Science test, art and literature. The 
Long Beach high-school group received 
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the highest median in civics and govern- 
ment. The Long Beach college group 
excelled in economics, art, and the 
Stephens test in Humanities. 

The final results indicate the follow- 
ing: 

1. On the tests the college students at 
Stephens did significantly better than the 
college students in Long Beach. 

2. The high-school students at Steph- 
ens also did significantly better on all 
tests except the standard tests in social 
science. 

Problem III—Perhaps a definite state- 
ment of the problem upon which we are 
attempting to obtain test measurement 
would clarify the situation. The prob- 
lem is to obtain a comparison between 
the achievement of students who are 
taught orientation subject-matter and 
students who are following the standard 
course of study. Of course, “achieve- 
ment” is interpreted to mean achieve- 
ment as measured by the tests which are 
selected for the purpose. The names 
and nature of these tests have been men- 
tioned previously. 

In general, the set-up for this particu- 
lar problem is as follows: The courses 
that are being taught are Humanities and 
Social Science. Both of these courses 
are taught in both the senior high school 
and junior college. In Humanities and 
Social Science there are both experimen- 
tal and control groups. The experimen- 
tal groups in high-school Humanities 
consist of three groups, high, low, and 
medium, according to intelligence score, 
and according to a combination of the 
three. The control group in high-school 
Humanities consists of about twice as 
many high-school students who are not 
being taught the subject-matter but who 
are being tested with the same tests. The 
set-up for social science is the same as 
that of Humanities with the exception 
that there are only two experimental 
groups in high school. The control 
groups are the same. One class in Hu- 
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manities and one in Social Science is 
being taught in the orientation subject- 
matter. The control group for each class 
consists of about twice as many students 
as are in the class. 

The final results indicate the follow- 
ing: 

1. In Humanities, the experimental 
groups did significantly better on the 
Stevens test than all the control groups. 
They all also did better, but not signifi- 
cantly so, on all standard tests. 

2. In Social Studies, the same was 
true with two exceptions. The junior 
college control groups did better, but not 
significantly so, on the economics and 
civics tests. 


LIMITATIONS OF STUDIES 


The changing personnel of the Long 
Beach classes and the large number of 
incompletely tested students made the 
number of students who had taken both 
the pre-tests and final tests small. 

The teacher factor was undoubtedly 
not constant. 

Irregularities in the giving of the tests 
make comparisons, especially between 
Stephens and Long Beach, not as valid 
as they should be. 

The fact that it was impossible to 
select a sufficient battery of achievement 
tests which were valid detracted from 
this phase of the measurement. 

The attitude and other non-measured 
factors may have affected the achieve- 
ment of the groups. 

The fact that many of the Long Beach 
mental test data were reported in I Q 
form, thereby making necessary a 
change into raw scores, may have been 
a source of some error. 


Dr. DupLEy’s SUMMARY 


Dr. Dudley has summarized her ob- 
servations of the year’s work as follows: 
The results showed that the high- 
school students could hold their own in 
the case of factual material. The test- 
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ing of material other than factual is 
much more difficult and the results moredf: 
subjective in nature. In general, theg 
college students did better work on pa-} 
pers and on all phases of the work that} 
required a synthesis of material. |! 
The second point of testing the suit} 
ability of the material for use in public 
schools calls for little comment. + 
ther course is the material definitely) 


many weaknesses in the present content 
but there appeared no important differ- 
ences in the content of a course offered | 
girls in a private school from that of- | 
fered boys and girls in a public school, | 


being taught again in Woodrow Wilson | 
High School and in Stephens College. | 
There are no far-reaching changes to be 
recorded at this time. In Long Beach | 
and in Columbia we are engaged in the | 
work of refining the material, and event- 
ually we hope to have a series of courses 
that will orient the students in various | 
departments of knowledge. 


REPORT OF MR. SHOFSTALL, ; 
RESEARCH SECRETARY : 


CALIFORNIA STUDIES 

Teaching 

The Orientation courses are being — 
taught in California (Menlo Park and © 
Long Beach) again this year (1930-31). — 
The teachers in charge are those who 
studied the problem and worked with 
Dr. Dudley during the year 1929-30. By © 
this means, the courses as planned by — 
Dr. Dudley and Dr. Oppenheimer are ~ 
being carefully tried and readjusted to — 
the needs of the problem. 


REcorpDs AND TESTING PROGRAM 


Records are being kept and the testing 
program carried forward for the stu- 
dents now taking the courses, the stu- 
dents who took the courses last year and 
the control students for both of these 


ups. This program is in outline as 
Llows : 

J. The following records will be kept 
with regard to every student who 

was tested for the experiment in 

1929-30. 

A. Course of study followed in 

school each semester after 1929- 
30 until the end of the student’s 
junior year (third year) in col- 
lege (1933-34) 

B. Record of the grades each stu- 
dent made in each of these 
courses. 

II. The testing program will be carried 
forward as follows: 

Each student will be given, as compre- 
1ensive as possible, an achievement test 
it the end of each year after 1929-30 
til the end of the junior (third year) 
college. This includes both experi- 
ental and control students. 


STEPHENS STUDIES 
eaching 


Orientation courses (28 students) are 
eing taught by Dr. Dudley, Dr. Van 
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Buskirk and Mr. John Decker. The 
usual procedure for the improvement of 
teaching and reorganization of subject- 
matter is being followed. 


Testing 

Records and testing will parallel that 
done in California. Besides that, the 
records of the 120 students who have 
taken the orientation courses during the 
four years period from 1927-28 until the 
present are being carefully studied and 
compared with regular students who 
were in classes with the Orientation stu- 
dents. Furthermore, the records of col- 
lege students who have taken the orien- 
tation courses during the past four years 
are being compared with those paired 
students who did not take the orienta- 
tion courses. 


Following the testing of this year, Ste- 
phens College hopes to have ready for 
immediate publication the orientation 
text-books in the Humanities, Social 
Studies and Vocations. That in Science 
will be somewhat delayed. 


ow 


Report of the Committee Appointed to Supervise tha 


Tulsa Experiment 


Your Committee appointed to super- 
vise the experiment at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
reports as follows: 

First, after correspondence with the 
school authorities at Tulsa it was thought 
unnecessary to inspect the work this 
year. 

Second, we wish to report that the 
plan has been definitely set up, but can- 
not be put into actual operation before 
the beginning of next year. The pro- 
posed plan as submitted by the Tulsa 
authorities has been approved by your 
Committee and is as follows: 

The administration in Tulsa is defin- 
itely committed to the enrichment pro- 
gram approved in theory by the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation at the 1930 meeting, and wishes 
to report to the Committee and through 
them, if deemed desirable, to the Com- 
mission, the present development of our 
thinking. Those in charge of the Tulsa 
Experiment have deliberately delayed 
the actual installation of the program. 
This has been done for two reasons: 
first, we have needed time in which to 
mature our plans and proposals; second, 
the counsel of the Committee is desired. 

There appear to be three steps in- 
volved in initiating this program in 
Tulsa, 

First: The Students to Be Affected 

The scope of this enrichment program 
will affect the majority of the student 
group. The essence of the proposal calls 
for the vitalization of curriculum con- 
tent, and that for all groups. Naturally, 
however, the extent to which individuals 
can progress will cause wide variations 
in materials covered, as at present. It 
is contemplated, though, that the poten- 
tial scholar can readily achieve the cus- 
tomary fourteen years of general educa- 


tion in a twelve year period. he: 
would then be variation from no gain 1 
subject content covered to a two yeang 
gain, but in all cases with curriculum 
content which has been enriched ane 
vitalized. 

The program, therefore, demands thi 
employment of methods and procedures 
whereby the abilities, aptitudes, and in 
terests of all pupils are discovered, to-} 
gether with the adjustment of the cur 
riculum to the individual pupil. 4: 
measurement program now carried for-} 
ward reveals the range of pupil abilities.) 
Results now available indicate in the} 
sixth grade, for instance, achieveme 
levels ranging from fifth to ninth grade 
achievement. The use of the Cumulative} 
Educational Record Folder of the Amer=} 
ican Council of Education, and a modi 
fied form of this record for elementar 
schools, now being installed in Tulsa 
will give us still further help in th 
proper grouping of our pupils. ‘a 
the objective data at hand, the tentativ 
grouping of pupils for their ae 
school work can be begun at the seventh 
grade level. ; 

The North Central Association - 


4 


be concerned principally with the group 

of pupils who will complete, either par- 
tially or fully, the customary fourteen 
years of general education in the twelve” 
year period. With the procedures indi-— 
cated above we feel that a reasonable 
percentage of the pupils will be present-— 
ing themselves to higher institutions of 
learning with records of achievement 
calling for advance standing up to the 
junior year of the college. . 


Second: The Revision of the S econdary © 
School Program of Study 
Many able pupils are now completing — 

the six year elementary school in five 
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d one half or five years, but virtually 
“in Tulsa are required to spend six 
ars in the secondary schools because 
. provision for acceleration and enrich- 
ent has been made at this level. The 
tached proposed program of studies 
1s been developed for the consideration 
= the Committee. The chart is illus- 
ative of a possible arrangement which 
ould permit these pupils to complete 
1e regular junior and senior high school 
ork in five or five and one half years, 
hus providing for an enrichment of 
heir general education during the elev- 
nth and twelfth years in school. All 
he evidence would point to the fact that 
he superior pupils will be able to do this 
unior and senior high school work in 
is shortened time without loss in 
chievement standards. Careful records 
£ actual results of the plan with these 
oups would of course be kept. 


hird: The Re-writing of These Courses 
of Study 

The mere mechanical expedient of ad- 
inistering the same instructional ma- 
terials to pupils in less time would be 
but a half-hearted attack on this prob- 
lem. As we see it the problem involves 
the selection and arrangement of the 
best appropriate materials, the elimina- 
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tion of all unnecessary duplications, and 
adequate provision for the maintenance 
of learning. Its full accomplishment re- 
quires the re-writing of courses of study 
with the needs and abilities of all groups 
in mind, and with the leadership re- 
sponsibilities which society has a right 
to expect the pupil of superior capacity 
to assume, particularly in mind. These 
courses of study cannot be developed and 
set out to be taught all at once. This 
makes it desirable to initiate this plan 
at preferably one point—7b and develop 
courses of study each semester in ad- 
vance of use. 

Progress in the way of re-writing the 
courses to provide for enrichment has 
been made in the fields of mathematics 
and science. Work will go forward this 
summer in the field of English. Plans 
are under way for an early attack on the 
social studies. Other subject fields will 
come up for consideration as the budget 
and time permit, but clearly within the 
time projected for this experiment. This 
would mean that from four to six years 
would be required to put the full plan 
into operation but this would allow for 
necessary administrative adjustments as 
well as for course of study construction. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. D. Extirr, | hairman 
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; Report on the Iowa State Teachers College 


Experiment , 


WirH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
andy, A. C. HENMON 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CoMMISSION OF INSTITUTIONS 


or HIGHER EDUCATION TO SUPERVISE THE EXPERIMENT 


Part I—Introductory 


Many years ago the North Central As- 
sociation adopted as an acceptable stand- 
ard for the accrediting of secondary 
schools the definition of a unit as five 
periods a week for thirty-six weeks with 
a minimum length of class period of 
forty minutes. So great was the pres- 
tige of the Association and so great the 
desirability of a place on its lists that 
almost as if by magic split unit programs 
disappeared from this area for all regu- 


‘Jar academic subjects and all work was 


4 


properly standardized. Meanwhile lab- 
oratory experimental studies of economy 
in learning and in mental work from the 
pioneer investigations by Ebbinghaus in 
1885 down to the present year have with 
one accord shown at least one principle 
of law of economy, viz.: that learning 
periods should be short and that they 
should be widely distributed. They have 
also shown that it is concentrated intense 
effort that educates. The implication of 
all these experiments if carried over to 
the schools and under school conditions 
is that two hours a week throughout a 


‘year would be better than four hours a 


semester, or again that two hours a week 
throughout two years would be more ef- 
fective for learning than four hours a 
week for one year. Subject this to a 
college faculty and you start an endless 
debate which only actual experiment 
could decide. We can’t solve our edu- 
cational problems by appointing commit- 
tees to investigate and then count the 
votes. Not only does it seem likely from 
all that we know about economy in 


learning and mental work that our stand- 
ard class periods may be too long—they 
have only an uncertain pragmatic sanc- 
tion of appearing to work reasonably 
well—but it seems in the highest degree 
improbable, though uniformity may be 
an administrative convenience or neces- 
sity, that the optimal length of period 
and optimal distribution should be the 
same for all subjects or for that mat- 
ter, of all the units of instruction within 
any subject. 

This gives point to the experiments 
authorized and approved by this Associ- 
ation and the authorities of Iowa State 
Teachers College to be reported by Prof. 
J. B. Paul. They are as carefully con- 
trolled at every stage as it seems human- 
ly possible to control educational experi- 
ments in a concrete school situation. 
They yield the result that I think nine 
educational psychologists out of ten 
would have predicted. They are so sig- 
nificant, especially now that both stu- 
dents and teachers alike are in reaction, 
if not in revolt, in so many quarters 
against lectures and recitations, and now 
that the principle is being so widely ac- 
cepted of measuring actual achievement 
‘n some other way than time spent in the 
classroom, that similar experimentation 
at both the high school and college lev- 
els and with different subjects and dif- 
ferent levels of student ability should, I 
believe, be encouraged or rather under- 
taken by this Association. It is beyond 
the possibility for any single individual 
or any single institution to go very far 
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in so complex a problem, but it is clearly 
one that ought to be attacked before 


Part II—Professor Paul’s Report 


A study of the relative effectiveness for learning on the college level, mn 
so far as such learning may be measured by the use of objective 
tests, of a fifty-five and a thirty minute class period 


Obviously one of the chief functions 
of the recitation is to assist and stimu- 
late learning on the part of the student. 
The question to be considered in this 
study is whether students who spend 
fifty-five minutes in class learn more 
than those who spend only thirty min- 
utes in class. If they learn more, how 
much more do they learn? Is the addi- 
tional amount learned in the fifty-five 
minute period proportional to the addi- 
tional cost and time spent? If it isn’t 
proportional, what justification is there 
for our present practice in so far as 
length of class period is concerned? 

As an introduction to the study it was 
thought desirable to learn what the pres- 
ent practice is in our institutions of 
higher learning relative to the length of 
class period and other related topics. The 
answers to an inquiry received from one 
hundred American colleges and univer- 
sities indicate that the following condi- 
tions now exist: 

(1) The class period ranges from 
fifty to fifty-five minutes in ninety- 
three per cent of the institutions. 
(2) When the number of minutes in 
the class period and in the interval be- 
tween class periods is added, the re- 
sult is sixty minutes in eighty-six per 
cent of the institutions. It would thus 
appear that in most of our colleges 
and universities, the length of the 
class period is influenced by the fact 
that there are sixty minutes in an 
hour. 

(3) The shortest class period reported 

is forty-five minutes while the longest 

one is one hundred and twenty min- 
utes. 
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confidence in the validity of the Associ- 
ation’s standards can be established. 
V. A. C. HENMON | 
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(4) Practically everybody seems to be! 
content with the present lengths of 
period. No experimental work has 
been done to determine what might be 
the most effective length of period. 
(5) The present lengths of class per- 
iod seem to be based on custom, size 
of campus and the fact that there are | 
sixty minutes in an hour. There ap- | 
pears to be no scientific basis for the 
present practice. | 

In this particular study a comparison 
of the relative effectiveness for learning | 
of a fifty-five and a thirty minute period | 
is made. The experiment was conducted | 
at the Iowa State Teachers College dur- | 
ing the spring and summer terms of | 
1930: during the spring term in the 
course entitled History and Principles 
of Education and during the Summer 
Term in Psychology I, Elements of 
Geography and English I. Three depart- 
ments of the college, four different teach- 
ers and a variety of subject matter is 
thus represented in the experiment. 

The classes in these courses meet regu- 
larly for a period of fifty-five minutes, 
five times a week over a period of 
twelve weeks and the courses carry five 
hours of college credit. In each course 
in which the experiment was tried out a 
control and an experimental section were 
formed. The control and experimental 
sections were composed of matched 
groups made up of paired individuals, 
1. € each person in the experimental 
section was paired with a person in the 
control section having equivalent ability. 
Certain placement tests, selected because 
of their power to predict performance 
in the’ courses, were used for the pur- 


se of setting up these pairs. 

| The average enrollment in the control 
d experimental sections was thirty. 
“he experiment is therefore based on 
ata collected from two hundred and 
orty cases. One hundred and twenty 


f these were in the experimental sec- 
fons and one hundred and twenty were 
n the control sections. The control sec- 
jon in each course met for a period of 
ifty-five minutes and the experimental 
section for a period of thirty minutes. 
e number of class periods in the two 
sections remained the same. The same 
eacher had charge of both sections. The 
assignments were kept uniform for the 
wo sections and were placed in the stu- 
dent’s hands in mimeographed form. 
For the purpose of measuring the 
amount learned during the course of the 
experiment objective course tests were 
devised, varying in length from 236 to 
66 items each. The course test was 
given as a pre-test at the beginning of 
the term’s work and as a final test at the 
close. The gain made during the term 
was taken as a measure of the amount 
learned. 
The control group made the greater 
gain in each of the four subjects. In 
one subject (Psychology I) the differ- 
ence in the amount gained by the fifty- 
five and the thirty minute class was very 
small. It amounted, as a matter of fact, 
to only one-tenth of one point. The 
fifty-five minute group gained 57.8 while 
the thirty minute group gained 57.7. 
There was then really no difference in 
amount gained by the two groups in 
Psychology I. Speaking conservatively 
concerning the results of the experiment 
as a whole, i. e., including the four sub- 
jects, History and Principles of Educa- 
tion, Psychology I, Elements of Geogra- 
phy, and English I, we are safe in say- 
ing that the fifty-five minute class period 
resulted in the greater amount of learn- 
ing. 
However, the crucial question is which 
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of the lengths of class period is the more 
economical for learning, and in order to 
answer this question a comparison of 
the difference in amount learned by the 
control and experimental groups needs 
to be made. For this purpose we €x- 
pressed the gains made in terms of sigma 
gains. The average of the sigma gains 
for the control groups is 3.6 while for 
the experimental groups it is)3.3. Lhe 
control group gain exceeds the experi- 
mental group gain by 3 sigma. The 
students who were in the classes which 
met for fifty-five minutes each day when 
considered as a group learned .3 sigma 
more than did the students who were in 
classes which met thirty minutes each 
day. This will probably be a little more 
easily understood if expressed in per 
cent. The control group class period 
exceeded the experimental group period 
in length by twenty-five minutes or 83.3 
per cent. The control group having a 
class period 83.3 per cent longer than 
the experimental group, learned 9.1 per 
cent more as measured by the use of 
objective tests. If the longer period, the 
fifty-five minute period, is taken as the 
base from which to do the computing, 
the following result is obtained: reduc- 
ing the length of the class period by 45.5 
per cent, 1. e., from fifty-five to thirty 
minutes, results in reducing the amount 
learned by 8.3 per cent. Obviously in 
so far as the two class periods are con- 
cerned, the shorter period is much the 
more economical. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether the shorter class period may not 
be a great handicap to the inferior stu- 
dents. In order to get some light on 
this question, the record of gains made 
by the members of the four control 
classes were thrown together into a 
three-fold table on the basis of place- 
ment test scores and gains made in the 
objective tests and compared with a sim- 
ilar arrangement of the records of gains 
made by members of the four experi- 
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mental classes. The following statements 
based on these two tables may then be 
made: 

(1) More students that were mem- 
bers of the thirty minute classes made 
gains that are in accord with these 
placement test scores than did students 
who were members of the control 
group (experimental 53 control 33) _ 
(2) Fewer members of the experi- 
mental group made lesser gains (Exp. 
35, C. 43) and fewer made greater 
gains (experimental 32 control 44) 
than the placement test scores indi- 
cated they should make. 
(3) Relative to the behavior of the 
members of the low third of the thirty 
minute classes, the data indicate that 
they did not do quite so well as did 
the corresponding members of the 
fifty-five minute classes. The short 
class period, however, seems to have 
been an advantage to the better stu- 
dents. 

The four teachers who participated in 
the experiment expressed themselves 
uniformly as preferring the fifty-five 
minute class period. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the students in the thirty minute class 
period indicated that they preferred the 
shorter period. Thirty per cent of these 
students indicated that they found it 
necessary to depend more on their own 
resources and work out the assignments 
more carefully on account of the short 
class period. Is it possible that we are 
spoon-feeding our college students when 
as a matter of fact they would prefer to 
be treated as adults? 

The point may be raised that the 
course tests used did not measure all or 
any large part of what the student 
learned. Let us grant that the conten- 
tion is true, if however these tests meas- 
ure a fair sampling of what the students 
learned, then measuring all that they 
learned would not yield any essentially 
different results. The method here used 
is not essentially different from that 
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found in industry. In developing a 
field, for example, a number of t 
holes are sunk and on the basis of hal 

findings, the amount and quality of the 
coal beneath the surface is computer 
with considerable accuracy. | 
The point may be raised that the most 
valuable products of classroom instrue4 
tion are intangible and unmeasurable and 
that the results of this experiment are 
therefore misleading. Is it not highly 
probable that there is a high correlation 
between the measurable products of in 
struction and the so-called unmeasurable' 
products? Is it not highly presumptuousé 
to suppose that the tangible products ares 
transmitted in the first half hour and thes 
intangible in the last half hour. Wea 
sometimes criticize our churches on the? 
ground that they do not take up readily 
with the newer methods of instruction. 
However, they have long since gone over} 
to the practice of the theory that theré 
are no souls saved after the first half} 
hour. I judge we have all heard the 
remark attributed to President Hadley 
of Yale. A convocation speaker upon 
arising to address the Yale student body 
asked President Hadley how much time 
he might take. President Hadley replied: 
“You may take all the time you desire. | 
We have a tradition at Yale, however, 
| 


that there are no souls saved after the | 
first twenty minutes.” 

The point may be raised, that, while 
it is true there is some time saved in so 
far as the recitation is concerned, the 
student will more than make up for this 
in the greater effort he will need to put 
forth in order to master the subject. I 
am not acquainted with many college 
teachers who would have any serious 
objection to a plan of procedure that 
would stimulate the student to do better 
work. Suppose we look at the problem 
from the student’s point of view: Well, 
fifty-eight per cent of those who have 
had the experience say that they like it 
and prefer the shorter period. 


Now in closing may I utter a word of 

ution. This study is too limited in 
cope. Too few cases are included to 
arrant any hard and fast conclusions. 
: does serve, however, to arouse some 
er healthy suspicions. 


(1) Is it possible that our present 
class period, built as it is to a large 
extent on the clock hour, is not the 
most economical length of period? 


(2) Considering the reasons for its 
present length (the fact that there are 
sixty minutes in an hour) would it 
not be merely a matter of chance if it 
were found to be the most economical 
length of period? 

(3) A thirty minute period is revealed 
in this limited study to be almost as 
effective as a fifty-five minute period 
and much more economical. What 
would be the effect of reducing the 
class period to twenty minutes? 

(4) In this study the classes met five 
times each week. What would be the 
effect of having the class meet three 
times a week, twice a week or only 
once a week? 

(5) This experiment was conducted 
almost entirely with freshmen. What 
would be the result if we were to try 
it out with sophomores, juniors, sen- 
iors? 

(6) The very limited data that we 
have in this study tend to arouse the 
* shadow of a suspicion that sophomores 
“have learned to ride the recitation 
more successfully than have freshmen 
but that they have not to the same de- 
gree learned to master material when 
placed on their own resources. Is this 
true? This question can be answered 
only after a thorough study of the 
problem has been made. 

We have all heard that remark about 
a university consisting of a student on 
‘one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on 
the other. Parenthetically we might re- 
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mark that in recent years we have tended 
to emphasize the importance of the log. 
Is it possible that if he were to make 
some definite assignments, see that the 
materials are available and set up some 
rather definite inclusive objective tests 
that Mark might wander off into the 
woods occasionally with the assurance 
that when he returned he would find the 
student yet on top of the log. As far 
as the evidence is concerned, there would 
be fifty-eight chances in a hundred that 
the boy would say, ‘Well, Mark, I’m 
glad you took that walk.” 

We hear much these days and have in 
days past, about it being the function of 
the teacher to draw. the student out and 
get him to express himself. Is it barely 
possible that on the college level, it were 
well for us to give the student an op- 
portunity and the encouragement to 
draw himself out? 

This limited study opens up a regular 
Pandora’s box of problems that come 
out calling for solution. The same ques- 
tions that are here raised concerning our 
present requirements in the matter of 
length of class period on the college 
level may with equal propriety be raised 
concerning requirements on the second- 
ary level. These questions are too large 
for any individual to handle successfully. 
They are too large for any institution 
to deal with satisfactorily. Their pres- 
ence calls for a bit of cooperative re- 
search, participated in by a number of 
institutions, extending over a series of 
years, and culminating in the accumula- 
tion of a mass of data that would serve 
as a scientific basis for administrative 
action. This North Central Association 
together with other similar agencies 
might well assume the leadership in such 
a program. 

J. B. Pav, 

Professor of Education, 
Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Fe remiah Was Right’ 
by THOMAS H?BRIGGS ) 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah, had a 
/ habit which philosophers have always 
praised but which his people did not like. 
He told the truth. And because the truth 
“that was revealed to him by a dispassion- 
ate looking at facts and by a passionate 
devotion to ideals was unpleasant, he was 
despised, reviled, thrown into prison, 
and starved in an old well. To this day 
Jhis name is used in contumely to indicate 
“a person who talks of those things which 
others prefer to ignore. 
What is ordinarily forgotten is that 
Jeremiah was right. Seeing conditions 
“as they were, he admonished the people 
~ not only to pull down, root out, and de- 
stroy that which was maleficent, but 
to build up that which was good. He 
warned them that they should cease to 
expect aid from some remote authority: 
“Truly in vain is salvation hoped for 
from the hills and from the multitude 
of mountains.” Then as now, the first 
remedy was in the people themselves. 
He ridiculed their saying “Peace, peace” 
when there was no peace, their having 
eyes and seeing not, their having ears 
and hearing not. “Though thou clothest 
thyself with crimson, though thou deck- 
est thyself with ornaments of gold, though 
thou rentest thy face with painting,” he 
said, facts remained facts—and ultim- 
ately had to be faced. All the Babbitts 
and boosters and pleasant Pollyannas 
shouted that they would not hearken to 
the trumpet. But at last they did hearken. 
Jerusalem was captured, the temple of 
Solomon was destroyed, and Judah was 
driven into Babylonian bondage. 


1 An address delivered before the Association 
at the time of its annual meeting in Chicago 
March 1931.—The Editor. 
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All is not well with secondary an 
higher education today. We have mor 
high schools than any other people ev 
dreamed of having. The numerous buile 
ings range from respectable small 
to magnificent structures of which nop 
one can fail to be proud. Equipment hasé 
steadily improved until by and large it is8 
comparable with that provided by cok 
leges. The enrollment doubling every? 
decade has passed the incomprehensible? 
total of four million. The curriculum 
has expanded until to the reactionary it] 
is scandalously comprehensive ; for hardly; 
anything that gets in is ever thereafter} 
excluded. These facts we love to pro=} 
claim, and truly they are justification for} 
great pride. 

But just the same, all is not well with} 
higher education. Occasionally—and in} 
these late years with increasing fre- 
quency—some Jeremiah who has an ideal 
and who looks calmly at the facts has 
been critical, has raised questions that 
should be disquieting, and has indicated 
weaknesses which should alarm all in- 
telligent citizens. With what result? Us 
ually he is called names. Attention i 
diverted from his disclosures by a joke 
or a witticism. Some kind friends ad 
vise him to keep quiet; “the ship,” the 
say, “sails faster thus.” But whither? 
Another tauntingly inquires if he doe 
not believe in education. Yes; he also 
believes in God. But there are so many 
gods. “The ‘eathen in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone.” Not every 
one who prates of “education” has either 
tasted of its waters or known personally 
either of their source or of their multi-- 
farious efficacies. In our pride of ace, 
complishment it is not wise to overlook 
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ncere and sensible criticism. Moniti, 
eliora sequamur. 
e can believe in education and at 
same time insist that the word be 
efined. Buildings and equipments and 
rge enrollments do not necessarily mean 
ducation that is properly directed, that 
adapted to the students who elect it, 
r that is productive of results which 
tify the great expenditures and the 
r undirected to clearly seen objec- 
ives. The very successes of which we 
st increase our obligation to inquire 
; to the fundamental program and to 
asure the results more carefully in 
erms of the purposes for which schools 
ere established and are supported. Be- 
use we believe in education we demand 
at it be the best possible for the people 
ho support it. 
There is no general agreement as to 
hat secondary education is or as to 
what it ought to achieve. If one had 
sked any schoolmaster of the Prussia 
£ the nineteenth century what its edu- 
ation was supposed to create, he would 
unhesitatingly have answered “God-fear- 
country-loving, self-supporting stb- 


everywhere understood and approved, 
was more than a verbal formula. It 
actually determined the curriculum and 
all the machinery of German Schools. 
There is similar unanimity of under- 
standing, at least among the leaders, in 
Germany, France, Italy, and Russia to- 
day. If one should ask fifty schoolmen 
in the United States the same question, 
he would get fifty different answers, no 
one of which has any obvious effect on 
the curriculum. We avow 4 philosophy 
of pragmatism, and yet no group of in- 
telligent people so divorce their theo- 
‘retical professions from their practices 
as educators. The credos that are Te- 
cited in classrooms, regurgitated on €x- 
-aminations, and impressively proclaimed 
from professional platforms might as 
‘well be voodoo or talismans so far as 
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their effects on a large number of prac- 
tices in secondary education are con- 
cerned. No intelligent set of principles 
would lead anywhere near half the prac- 
tices that are standardized all over our 
country. 

It has been argued that the only justi- 
fication for free education at public ex- 
pense is that the State—that is, the sup- 
porting social unit—may preserve and 
improve itself. Education is, then, a 
long-term investment which, to justify 
itself, must pay dividends in youth more 
competent and more inclined to make the 
State a better place in which to live and 
in which to make a living. This principle 
has been generally accepted. So far as 
I am aware, there has been no objection ; 
no better justification has been proposed, 
nor does it seem likely that there; can 
be. But verbal acceptance is easy; it 
costs nothing; it means nothing. The 
only acceptance which would have mean- 
ing is one that proceeds, as logically it 
must, to lay out a program that promises 
a maximum assured contribution to the 
welfare of the supporting State. This 
has been attempted in so small a number 
of instances and with such meager re- 
sults that it may safely be said that the 
principle has not been accepted at all. 
Worse still, no other justifying principle 
has been accepted in the sense that it 
generally affects practice. Secondary 
education has with us become a fetish, 
an unreasoning sentimentality which an- 
nually wastes millions of dollars, dis- 
sipates the undirected energies of teach- 
ers and pupils alike, and—worst of all— 
fails to make the contribution to the 
betterment of a democratic society that 
the people have a right to expect. Like 
other fetishes, this one is accompanied 
by an intensification of feeling and a 
degradation of significance, 

It is evident to all who look at the 
facts, layman as well as professional edu- 
cator, that we are wandering, as we have 
done since Benjamin Franklin’s intelli- 
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gent program of 1749 was defeated by 
the selfishness of vested academic inter- 
ests — wandering and wasting with no 
definite goal in sight, hoping for good 
but never realizing more than a fraction 
of what is possible. It may be argued 
that we are trying a great experiment, 
which economically we are able to af- 
ford. We can afford to buy a chest full 
of medicines, but only a fool would take 
them without some knowledge or expert 
assurance that they are the best possible 
for his needs. Even if they do not kill 
or weaken, they may fail to strengthen 
and cure as more intelligently chosen 
medicaments assuredly are likely to do. 
We may be able to afford the cost in 
money, but we can not afford to jeopard- 
ize the future of our social democracy. 

We hear much these days of experi- 
ments in education. There has developed 
during the past generation a technique 
of experiment and a jargon with im- 
pressive formulae that promises more 
than it has delivered. Of every hundred 
men that have received from such train- 
ing the doctorate, eighty never use the 
technique again after their dissertations 
are completed; and of the remaining 
twenty, eighteen never produce a study 
that has the slightest effect on practice. 
Tt is not likely that those with less train- 
ing experiment more practically. We 
have become a profession of tabulators. 
By reference to our shelves groaning 
with published technical studies we can 
find the number of identical twins born 
of Caucasian parents with I. Q.’s between 
100 and 123 who fail to pass second 
term Latin in the ninth grade of junior 
high schools of Arkansas, with the A. 
D., P. E., and sigma, all neatly tabulated 
and charted. But what of it? Some 
day,” we are told, “these interesting data 
will be used.” If eventually, why not 
now? We publish more studies that are 
of no pertinence to needs, that are in- 
complete, unverified by other students, 
and subsquently neglected by practition- 


bined. How long, do you think, w 
any industry remain solvent if its lab 
atories turned out such studies as 01 
journals contain? 

The scientific study of education hagi} 
been firmly established by a small num 
ber of competent leaders. Although i 
is generally approved by the professiomm§ 


cedures and are even less influenced t 
its findings. Perhaps because we have 


lems that daily demand some kind ol 
solution. There is, then, an expectancy/ 
far greater than can be satisfied. The} 
untrained and the partly trained proclai 
the scientific method, but they seem in=} 
creasingly to expect some magic to give} 
direction to action. The very fact th 
there are the beginnings of a science of 
education and that it is not yet ready to} 
answer many of the questions that are 
put to it has apparently weakened th 
willingness and debilitated the power of 
the practitioner to think for himself. Al- 
though the scientific study of educatio 
is essential and although it will be in- 
creasingly important in the future, the 
prime need at the present time is for a 
philosophy that will lay out a program, 
clarify our activities, and determine what 
research is needed. Research without a_ 
philosophy is like any other skilled ace 
tivity without a teleology—wasteful, for-— 
tuitously effective, and stultifying of 
| 


those who have ignorant faith in it. 
Experimentation is necessary, of course, 

nowhere more than in this vital business 

of education. But experimentation to 
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arrant its cost must be directed to- 
ard the obvious and important needs, 
xt mere playing with the tools of “in- 
resting” but unimportant matters. Its 
roblems must be definite and pertinent 
needs, its techniques sound, and its 
clusions verified. If it is of this kind, 
e results will be applied to practice. It 
quite conceivable that while a science 
education is developing studies will 
cern minor problems that are easily 
lved. Thus we have had counts and 
assifications of vocabulary, idiom, and 
mmatical constructions in Latin and 
e modern foreign languages. These 
re important only if we assume a con- 
nuance of the traditions of foreign lang- 
ages in the curriculum, and that very 
ssumption being repeatedly impeached 
eeds consideration. Experimentation 
ith the major problems is still lacking, 
ot primarily because it is difficult and 
xpensive—as it assuredly is—but be- 


eed and justify the expense. 
Everywhere we hear of “experiments” 
hat are such in no sensible definition of 
he word. Some variation from accus- 
omed procedure is tried, usually with 
o check groups, and with no valid meas- 
rement of results. If check groups are 
sed, it is seldom that the variables are 
© controlled that accomplishments can 
e compared. What we too often have 
“<mpressions,”—impres- 
sions and a gradual return to normal 
It is far easier to catch up the 
jargon of science than its spirit and its 
procedures. The worst that can be said 
of such pseudo-science, however, is not 
that it is positively harmful, but that it 
is wasteful and benumbing of healthy 
dissatisfactions and of curiosity that 
might under better direction lead by bet- 
ter techniques to significant and truly 
helpful conclusions. 

During the past decade we have had 
a movement toward curriculum reform. 
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It was easy to convince teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the public that reform, 
especially in secondary school curricula, 
was needed. Literally hundreds of schools, 
each one working independently, adopted 
the program. The usual procedure was 
as follows. The superintendent appointed 
a committee, sometimes going so far as to 
free one or more members from their 
normal duties, and directed them to go 
ahead and reform the curriculum, call- 
ing on teachers to assist. Without ques- 
tion the curriculum is the most import- 
ant element in education, far more im- 
portant than buildings and equipment, 
which, of course, are merely means to 
facilitate the teaching. It would immedi- 
ately appear ridiculous if teachers were 
asked in their spare time to lay brick, 
to hang doors, or otherwise to assist 
in the erection of a building, for which 
most of them would be manifestly in- 
competent. But apparently it seemed 
to almost nobody unreasonable, as indeed 
it was, that teachers should be expected, 
:n addition to carrying on the work for 
which they were employed, to reform 
the curriculum, for which most of them 
are as incompetent as they are to do 
construction work on new buildings. Of 
course many teachers have valuable con- 
tributions to courses of study and they 
should constantly be both informed of 
the program of major changes and con- 
sulted regarding them, but we may as 
well in honesty admit that the great 
majority have neither the time nor the 
competence to reform the curriculum. 
Why has it not occurred to our profes- 
sional administrators that curriculum re- 
form is a huge task for experts and that 
machinery for this paramount operation 
should be provided by the public as well 
as for physical equipment ? 

To the credit of their professional 
spirit, those committees have accepted the 
challenge. Almost invariably they began 
by reading the books by Charters, Bob- 
bitt, and other theorists. If they read 
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these books intelligently, they must have 
realized that the proposed programs would 
involve an amount of work and require 
time and money and skill far in excess of 
anything that was available in any single 
community. What, then, was the next 
step? The curricula were left unchanged 
or slightly modified by votes based on in- 
adequate information and unrelated to 
any commonly accepted philosophy, or 
else principles were approved—and hence- 
forward neglected. Either the sub-com- 
mittees that were formed wrote new 
courses of study for old subjects, con- 
tributing what they could from experi- 
ence and common sense, or they followed 
the time-old procedure of writing other 
cities which supposedly had solved the 
problem and then using the equally time- 
honored scissors and paste method. Has 
the secondary school curriculum been 
reformed? It has not. That courses 
of study have been improved one can 
scarcely deny. But when contrasted with 
the hopes that sprang from a generally 
appreciated need the changes have been 
small indeed. It would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to say that when contrasted 
with the need they are insignificant. 
Curriculum “experts” are of three 
kinds. One is the theorist who lays out 
a comprehensive program. Ideally it is 
based on a philosophy, which fundamen- 
tally must be approved before anything 
else should be done. Actually the philos- 
ophy is only implied, is inadequate, or is 
lacking in general acceptance. His con- 
tributions have been to disturb complac- 
ency and to show a vision—nothing more. 
The second type is represented by the one 
who knows a single field—art or English 
or home economics. He has contributed 
much of immediate and practical value, 
but as a rule his vision is limited and he 
begins with the postulate that his subject 
should at least be undisturbed. In a way 
he improved individual courses of study, 
but working without a broad and clear 
philosophy he signally fails to reform the 


is the pseudo-scientist who collects” 
available courses of study, makes exten) 
sive tabulations of practices, and con) 
cludes that what is most common musi 
therefore be best. Sometimes he elabor 
ates his procedure by using the judgments 
of subject-matter specialists, who usually 
with vested interests of their own cam 
hardly be expected to render significantly 
important judgments. To the discredit 
of our profession the conclusions of thisi 
type of expert are frequently acceptedk 
without a critical consideration of the 
procedures by which they are produced. 
If we are content with more teachablet 
courses of study, we have cause for some} 
degree of satisfaction. But if we looks 
toward the desired and necessary curricu+} 
lum reform, the achievements are dis+} 
couraging indeed. And worse still is thes 
complacent belief in scores of communi-} 
ties that the task that was undertaken has 
been achieved. . 

It is interesting to contrast the method 
of industry, the stockholders of which} 
hold the directors strictly accountable for} 
dividends. _ Like education, industry hag 
its problems. They are revealed partly 
by the failure of its processes satisface | 
torily to achieve clearly defined ends, but | 
far more by the ceaseless pressure of | 
competition. All recognize in industry 
the necessity of keeping up with the 
demands caused by changes in life. In- 
dustry tends to organization in large units, 
like General Electric, General Motors, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, and 
United States Steel. Each corporation 
maintains a large staff of research work- 
ers and, in addition, another large staff 
of development engineers, highly trained 
scientists who supervise the installation 
and production of what has been theo- 
retically and experimentally brought out 
in the laboratories. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories alone employ 1,500 re- 
search men, with an additional 4,000 
technicians; and it is reported that a 


| company offered an eminent phys- 
sist, an educator, a $70,000 salary, 
ith 400 engineers to study a single 
oup of its problems. These num- 
bers are not dictated by sentiment or 
devotion to pure science; they are war- 
ranted by the needs of business and by 
the evidence that expenditure for such 
service is essential to preserve the organ- 
ization against competition and to earn 
larger dividends. What the research 
workers discover is converted into prac- 
tice—under the direction, be it noted, of 
other highly trained and skilled scient- 
ists. There is an accounting system that 
‘checks up at every point. What does not 
prove its worth is scrapped, and some- 
thing better is installed in its place. These 
research workers publish in technical 
/magazines and at conventions their find- 
ings—preserving some trade secrets, of 
course; and what is published is im- 
“mediately seized on for improvement and 
for application. The techniques are tested 
in other laboratories and the results 
proved under conditions that prevail in 
manufacture. If they don’t work and 
can not be made to work the author 
fs discredited. One finds in technical 
journals few reports that are slipshod in 
technique, incomplete, or inconclusive of 
results. If such papers should gain pub- 
lication once, their authors are discred- 
sted and have difficulty later in reinstat- 
ing themselves. 
_ Suppose any business—stich as radio 
or paint or explosives—were composed 
“of small independent units, one in each 
community, each one undisturbed by com- 
petition and assured of suipport—senti- 
“mental as well as financial. What pro- 
gress could be expected? Each unit 
would be more or less complacent, con- 
tent to make minor improvements, espe- 
cially of a kind that would show to the 
eyes of the stockholders. It would add 
a wing to its building, change the color 
of its cabinets or the shape of the loud 
_ speaker, or rearrange the machinery, thus 
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advertising that it was successful. And 
yet the methods would be but slightly 
changed and much the same product 
would be brought forth. If its adminis- 
trators were conscious of needed im- 
provements they would be deterred from 
disturbing the comfortable situation in 
which they found themselves. It would 
be far easier to continue the essential pro- 
cedures than to risk alarming the stock- 
holders and perhaps being replaced by 
executives who would continue in “the 
good old way.” Then, too, any sensible 
administrator would realize in many cases 
—in all that are really important—that 
the single community could not afford 
the costly expense of research workers to 
solve the important major problems. The 
public would probably prefer “letting 
well enough alone” to appropriating ad- 
ditional money. What research existed 
would be uncoordinated, unreliable, not 
always pertinent to local needs, especially 
to the larger and neglected ones, and un- 
likely to be helpful unless directed in its 
application by those who are trained and 
who have abundant time to devote to the 
project. It is far easier to keep the old 
machine running than to invent, install, 
and perfect new ones. 

It is not difficult from these illustra- 
tions, one actual and the other a fanciful 
parallel, to appreciate the plight in which 
education finds itself today. No intelli- 
gent and reflective observer can fail to 
be disturbed by conditions and practices 
that are everywhere prevalent. We lack 
agreement as to what we are trying to 
do in our secondary schools and the wast- 
age is beyond computation. The public 
with its developed fetish for higher edu- 
cation, regardless of its nature, is undis- 
turbed and complacent in its ignorance. 
Such philosophy as we profess is usually 
academic and, understood by few, never 
applied with any degree of consistency. 
Conscious of our individual limitations 
as fully as of the disgraceful failure of 
our higher schools, we compromise our- 
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selves and play the game, “doing the best 
we can.” We attend great conventions 
where eloquent orations are delivered on 
undefined terms. But what is it all about? 
What are we returning to the public for 
the vast sums of money which because of 
its confidence in us and its faith in that 
indefinite thing called education they 
hand over to us every year? How are 
we keeping the faith with the four million 
boys and girls who at our direction devote 
four years of the only golden youth they 
will ever have in seeking a larger and a 
better life ? Why, secure in the confidence 
of ignorant children and of an equally 
ignorant public, do we make no really 
serious effort to break the traditions that 
we know are bad or not the best that can 
be devised and work toward a program 
that at least promises something better 
than anything we now know? 

There are many reasons. First of all, 
we have not been honest enough steadily 
to look at the facts. From time to time, 
especially when an individual boy stands 
with his problems before us, we do see 
the waste that comes from indefinite 
ideals and imperfect methods. But it is 
easy to forget the unpleasant, to ration- 
alize excuses, to throw the blame on 
others, and to look at accomplishments 
of which we can be proud. But unless 
I entirely mis-read the book of life, you 
individually are becoming more and more 
conscious of the facts. They cry aloud 
in the problems of precious lives that 
you see frittered away, even though hap- 
pily shouting “Excelsior!” Youth hope- 
fully and ignorantly climb to the frozen 
heights where little real life can exist. 
The facts are increasingly being pub- 
lished in researches. On occasion they 
disturbingly are emphasized by parents 
or semi-public organizations. The ac- 
cumulation will some day—and not in 
the distant future, I believe—arouse us 
from our complacency and impel us to 
cooperative action. It were better far 
that we recognize them and act on them 
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other sources and either lose faith in 
higher education or else force upon us 
a program less wise than experienced 
educators are competent to formulate. 

It would not be entirely true to say 
that we have been selfishly content to — 
protect ourselves by ignoring the facts. | 
There are too many school people so 
devoted to aspects of their immediate 
work or to the boys and girls in their | 
charge that they do not widen their vision ~ 
to far goals. There are too many teach- 
ers so devoted to their subjects that they — 
can not count the failures either of stu- |} 
dent achievement or of further persu- | 
ance of study and of later application. 
And yet, honestly considered, these are — 
forms of selfishness or of professional — 
myopia. With neither can we rest con- 
tent. 

When we honestly face the facts—of 
indefiniteness of program, of failure to 
attempt such philosophy as we do pro- 
fess, of meager accomplishment, and of 
dissipation by pupils of what they have 
learned—every individual feels his own 
helplessness. “What can I do?” “I am 
powerless to resist the strong current of 
tradition,” we say, by which both the 
profession and the laity are borne along. 
So long as we feel thus we are powerless. 
And yet every great revolution has be- 
gun by convictions of wrong accumulated 
in individuals who finally were moved to 
action, and being moved found many 
others fighting by their sides. 

When criticisms are now made of the 
fundamentals of secondary education we 
find some assent, but little remedial ac- 
tion taken. The public—and that only 
in small numbers—seldom hears any- 
thing but such sensational details as the 
press selects periodically to exaggerate. 
It is too devoted to its fetish, too con- 
fident of the competence of the profes- 
sional educator, too complacent in its 
own individual advantages, too busy with 
other things to be greatly disturbed. Only 
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L skillful and persistent campaign di- 
rected by educators themselves can arouse 
he public to the present tragedy of waste 
und the needed program for betterment. 
Relatively few teachers ever really know 
ow bad conditions are. The critical 
acts come to them in small units at 
idely separated times, so intermittently 
hat they are seldom disturbed to any 
on, They are content to let others 
orry. The administrators, feeling that 
hey have troubles enough of their own, 
it tight, confident that the disturbance 
of criticism will blow over. And it does. 
The most foolish—and yet at the same 
ime one of the most effective—of de- 
fense responses is a challenge to the 
critic himself to produce a complete 
remedy. As this is never possible, the 
conclusion is drawn that nothing need 
be done by anybody. A neighbor tele- 
hones me that my house is on fire. 
“Sir,” I reply, “what are you going to do 
about it?” A friend reports that my 
resources are being dissipated by my serv- 
ants. “Well, ” I retort, “if you have no 
complete and easy program for stop- 
ping the waste, we shall carry on in the 
good old way.” An employee reveals 
wasté and ineffectiveness in his depart- 
ment. “Very well,” we say; we've got 
along so far. If you haven’t any com- 
pletely prepared remedy, we shall have 
to get along without your disturbing 
services.” 

What is the way out? 

‘First of all we must make up our 
‘ninds and strengthen our courage to 
look at the facts as they are and never to 
palliate them. In so far as they are 
pleasing, let us be pleased—and encour- 
aged to even higher accomplishments. 
In so far as they are disturbing, let us 
be disturbed and active to pass on—not 
to conceal—information that will disturb 
others to action. Few, if any, serious 
diseases cure themselves by being ig- 
nored. When a sufficient number of 
people are sufficiently disturbed they will 
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provide for remedial action. If we merit 
classification as educational leaders, we 
shall lead in major matters instead of 
busying ourselves with details that are 
relatively of small importance. 

The first fact on which we should 
focus our attention is that we have never 
agreed on what secondary education is 
and on what it should attempt. The 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education recommended that 
an education appropriate to all youth up 
to the age of eighteen be provided. We 
have very generally, all but unanimously, 
accepted the obligation to provide edu- 
cational opportunity, not only to the age 
of eighteen but even longer. The few 
dissenters, usually representative of tra- 
ditional colleges, are sacerdotal and jeal- 
our worshippers as limited as they are 
worthy. What we have failed to do is 
to make that education appropriate for 
any large fraction even of the adolescent 
population that is enrolled, to say nothing 
of the larger fraction that has left school. 
And whatever our ideals, we can never 
make education appropriate until we have 
clarified our philosophy. There are a 
dozen basic principles on which there 
must be agreement, principles which if 
applied would revolutionize our practice 
and insure far greater dividends than 
education has yet paid. There are a 
score of terms, such as democracy and 
culture, which must be clearly defined 
before we can hope for effective pro- 
grams. 

A second thing we must do is to real- 
‘ze that education is not apart from life. 
Everyone who, accepting this truism, at- 
tempts to construct the outlines of a pro- 
gram for progress, is confronted with 
the fact that there is lack of popular 
agreement on the fundamental ideals of 
society and of government, It is futile 
to expect schools for the education of 
children and youth to achieve satisfactory 
results when the leaders, to say nothing 
of the vast range of matured adults, 
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have such indefinite and widely varying 
ideals of what the good social and po- 
litical life is. If the curriculum were 
made effective of action in human con- 
tacts, its very success would cause potent 
protests from those leaders who accept 
other ideals. Any education that is im- 
portant is dangerous. No wonder the 
conscientious and thoughtful educator is 
baffled. No wonder that when his best 
efforts at significant reform are met by 
protest and rebuke from those who might 
be expected to applaud, he so often in 
discouragement turns back to routines 
that are neither dangerous nor important. 
There are better and worse ways of teach- 
ing foreign languages, mathematics, the 
facts of history and science, and the tech- 
niques of music and art. Very well; he 
will seek the better. He will make his 
school a wholesome and happy place. He 
will be friendly with everybody. But 
against his judgment and against his con- 
science he will abjure all those subjects 
and all those topics that could be taught 
so that young men and women would act 
differently and in his eyes be better mem- 
bers of society. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect the schoolmaster to teach his pupils 
to set their standards of action higher 
than those accepted by the leaders of de- 
mocracy, who often profess one and live 
by another quite different and lower. We 
must demand that society agree on its 
ideals before we can formulate a program 
of education that is significant and at the 
some time safe. 

At the risk of seeming a dreamer I pro- 
pose that we should have a national com- 
mission—or it might be more practicable 
to have one for each state—to survey the 
problems and to lay out a general pro- 
gram of procedure. Such a commission 
should be composed of the highest type 
representatives of social and educational] 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
administration, of publicists, sociologists, 
economists, and real experts from con- 
tributory fields of learning. These repre- 


ered education. They have been cor 
posed of busy men who could give on 
a few days now and then, usually at af 
time and place when interruptions weret 
most frequent. A, B, and C would bea} 
present at the first session, A, C, D, and 
E at the second, and A, B, E, and F att 
the third. The problems were limited! 
partly by the circumstances of meeting 
and partly by the vision of the one mem- 
ber who usually drew up the agenda 
Discussions were never completed. Com-} 
promises were so frequent that no major- 
ity was ever satisfied. And I venture the 
statement a considerable fraction of | 
every commission who signed the 7 
never read them in their entirety. 

The commission that I propose woul 
give their full and undivided attention to 
the work. Entirely freed from their nor- 
mal duties, they should meet at some 
place where distractions would be at a 
minimum, and they should continue to 
meet until the business in hand is com- 
pleted. Their first challenge would be to 
survey the facts that are known. When 
necessary facts have not been collected, 
they would make arrangements to get 
them. On the basis of facts they would | 
define the problems and lay out a pro-_ 
gram for solution. They would provide 
for the proposal of a set of basic princi- 
ples and for the definition of essential 
terms. These would be sent out to the 
country for discussion, and eventually, - 
after such modification as might seem 
wise, they would be adopted. Then would — 
follow a truly critical study of all re- 
search findings, provisions for such addi- 
tional studies as may be necessary, ex- 
perimentation under ideal and later under 
normal conditions, and finally the pro- 
mulgation of a program of education. 
This would need to be popularized among 
both the profession and the general pub- 
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c. The task of the central committee 
vould be continuous. The problems of 
ducation can never be settled with final- 
ty so long as civilization changes and 
nan develops. The very success of any 
gram immediately makes a new and 
ter one necessary. 

Is this merely a vision impossible of 
lization? It would not be with steel 
electricity or the radio. We already 
ve planning commissions for cities and 
Port Authority for New York harbor. 
When the arbiter of baseball or of mov- 
ng pictures is paid a salary several times 
t of any educator, we must conclude 
ther that the public thinks the business 
hich he directs is more important than 
ucation or else that there are no edu- 
cators who can produce results that are 
worth more than what is paid. When 
1,500 research workers are steadily em- 
ployed by one company on the problems 
of telephony, it is not unreasonable to 
look forward to the possibility, even to 
the necessity, of 10,000 or of 40,000 be- 
ing steadily employed on the problems of 
education. The numbers must be tremen- 
dous in the beginning because education 
is so far behind the needs of life. When 
every industry employs highly trained 
scientists to go into their factories and 
seé that the results of laboratory ex- 
periment are made to work effectively in 
production, it is only common sense to 
demand that a similar procedure be pro- 
Vided for the schools. To expect less 
than these things is to belittle education 
and to deny faith in the efficacy of best 
minds when devoted to its problems. 

It is obvious that no single school, that 
no local community can meet the chal- 
‘Jenge that confronts us. The task is too 
big, too extensive, and too costly to be 
undertaken by any unit smaller than an 
entire state. Preferably it should be a 
national project. It will cost not thou- 
sands, but millions of dollars, though not 
as much as is now wasted annually in 
‘misdirected effort. It will destroy much 
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that the better may be built up. But who 
can estimate the contribution to national 
prosperity and happiness when education 
is made truly functional according to the 
real needs of civilization! Who would 
not yearn to be a child again that he 
might be in fact prepared for life as it 
is and as it might be! Who would not 
thrill at the opportunity to share in an 
experiment greater and more momentous 
than any that has yet been attempted ! 

One handicap under which we labor is 
the assumption that education is not a big 
business. The ancient conception that 
schooling could be carried on anywhere 
by anybody—by ladies in waiting, by 
men whose interests and ambitions were 
in other fields, by cripples, and by in- 
competents—has long since been changed 
in practice; but the old notion that it is 
based on sentimentality still persists, and 
with it the attitude of benevolence in 
appropriations. We need not only to 
face the fact that education is a civic in- 
vestment but to advertise it. We should 
not speak softly of the costs of educa- 
tion, but boast of them—and show, if not 
the actual dividends paid to a better 
social order, at least a program promis- 
ing the largest conceivable earnings. The 
public should habitually associate the ap- 
propriations for education not with the 
penny benevolently contributed in Sun- 
day School but with the dollar laid out in 
shrewd investment. 

If education were generally understood 
as an investment, if it were generally 
known that half and more of all local 
taxes goes to it, that the total expendi- 
ture in the nation is annually in excess 
of two billion dollars, a proposal for the 
expenditure of a few million to develop 
a rational program would not seem an 
extravagance. If we really conceived 
education to be as important as we have 
proclaimed it to be and if we appreciated 
the need for direction, we should think 
of means in large terms and not of petty 
ones. As a matter of fact, hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars have already been 
spent on partial projects. Let us cite 
the impressive total of expenditures by 
Denver, St. Louis, Houston, Kansas City, 
and scores of other places, which work- 
ing independently and duplicating effort 
have therefore worked wastefully. Let 
us cite the $135,000 spent on the Class- 
ical Investigation, the most important 
data of which have not yet been pub- 
lished, the $60,000 on the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements, 
the $600,000 on the Investigation of Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Teaching, the 
$250,000 or more now granted by one of 
the private foundations for the Com- 
mission on Social Studies in Schools, and 
the $250,000 appropriated by Congress 
for a survey of the facts of secondary 
education. 

Pending some significant action by the 
state or by the nation, the only political 
units large enough to undertake the form- 
ulation of so comprehensive a program 
as has been proposed, every individual 
feels impotent and discouraged. He has 
faith that progress will best come by re- 
form and not by revolution. But neither 
is possible unless a large number of in- 
dividuals contribute to the desired changes 
by thought and by action. Each one 
must carry on with his job as best he 
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can, facing the facts as he can ascertain} 
them, developing a philosophy which is} 
so clear and potent that it directs his} 
every action, and constantly using his in-} 
fluence to bring about the development of | 
such a comprehensive program as will 
make all his later work more assuredly’ 
effective. : 

Even a partial glimpse of the vision) 
sobers every one of us. However much} 
has been accomplished, we can not but} 
think of “the petty done, the undone) 
vast!” Is the challenge too great, the) 
task too big to be undertaken? Certainly 
it is by any individual, but certainly not 
by the cooperative effort of all. The 
very vastness of the need demands that 
the effort be made. We shall never suc- 
ceed completely, for man’s reach will | 
always exceed his grasp. Nor can we 
fail, for any accomplishment, however 
short it may come of the ideal, is so | 
much gain. Let us lift up our eyes to | 
the hills, let us attempt our minor tasks 
always in terms of their ultimate mean- . 
ing, let us plan and work continuously 
toward a comprehensive program. I be- | 
gan with a note of pessimism; I end | 
with a paean of faith and of hope. This | 
must be done, in our day or later. Why | 
not now? | 
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Scholastic Success 1n College’ LE 


The unprecendented increase in college 

irollments that has been taking place 
in the last two decades has brought into 
eater relief the problems of selecting 
from applicants for entrance those of 
greater promise. The recent develop- 
ment of objective intelligence and place- 
ment tests also has operated to revive 
questions of selection which had been 
It is now frequently 


gether with high school marks and other 
data, replace conventional college en- 
trance requirements. When requirements 
have been expressed in terms of required 
high school credits in specified subjects, 
they have exercised a not altogether de- 
sirable influence upon high school curric- 
ular offerings and constants. When ex- 
pressed in terms of entrance examinations 
covering secondary school subject mat- 
ter, the influence upon objectives, con- 
tent, and methods in secondary school 
subjects has been quite widely regarded 
as somewhat unfortunate. 

At present in all sections of the coun- 
try, even in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, the predominant method 
of entrance to college and universities is 
by the certificate route,’ in but 7 of the 


1A paper read before the Commission on 
‘Unit Courses and Curricula at the time of the 
annual meeting in Chicago, March, 1931.—The 
Editor. 

2See Brown, E. J. and Proctor, Wm. M. 
Methods of Admission and Matriculation Re- 
quirements in Three Hundred and Thirty-one 
‘Colleges and Universities. Seventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. 1928, 
pp. 331-58. 
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331 institutions included in the investi- 
gation of Brown and Proctor was the 
college entrance examination the predomi- 
nant method of entrance, while in 234 
the transcript from approved high schools 
was the prevailing avenue. In the other 
institutions some combination of methods 
was predominant. 

As may be noted in the same report, 
when students are admitted on the basis 
of their high school transcript, fifteen 
units of high school credit are normally 
required and, furthermore, usually seven 
to twelve of these are specified. The 
most frequent specifications include three 
units of English, two units of mathe- 
matics, two units of a foreign language, 
one unit of a laboratory science, and one 
unit of history or social study. 

Such practice is clearly based upon the 
promise that students attending an ac- 
credited high school and pursuing a 
pattern of study as outlined in such en- 
trance requirements will do better col- 
lege work than those who do not attend 
accredited secondary institutions, or those 
who do not pursue the favored pattern of 
study in the approved schools. In fact, 
it would be only fair to say that the 
widespread employment of that method 
of selecting and rejecting applications for 
entrance to college implies that not only 
does such a difference exist but that it is 
a material difference, and also that the 
method results in at least as sharp a dif- 
ferentiation between good and poor col- 
lege risks as does any other simple and 
practical method. It is hardly appro- 
priate today to argue that among the 
fundamental objectives of the transcript 
method is the control of the high school 
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curriculum in the interests of protecting 
secondary education from incompetent 
principals and superintendents. 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent certain objective and reliable data 
which bear directly upon this problem. 
They are a part of a larger investigation 
involving a number of other factors. 
The study is based upon the records of 
387 members of the class of 1930 of the 
University of Oregon, all of that class 
who remained in continuous residence at 
the University for five consecutive terms, 
with the exception of about sixty individ- 
uals for whom complete data were not 
available. The data gathered for each 
individual included among other items: 

1. Average weighted marks in all sub- 
jects taken during the first five terms in 
college. 

2. Percentile rank on the American 
Council of Education psychological ex- 
amination for college students. 

3. The average high school mark in 
all subjects and in each of six different 
subject matter fields. 


4. The number of units of high school 
credit in each subject matter field. 


5. The size of school and salaries of 
teachers paid in the school from which 
the student graduated. 

All of the above items except the sec- 
ond were obtained from the records in 
the office of the registrar. The percentile 
ranks were obtained from the office of 
Professor Howard R. Taylor of the de- 
partment of psychology of the University 
of Oregon. Data relative to the size of 
school and salaries of teachers were ob- 
tained from state directories. 

Zero order coefficients representing the 
relationship between number of units of 
high school credit in the various fields 
and average college marks indicate con- 
clusively that knowledge of the number 
of years any subject is pursued is of 
very little value for the purpose of pre- 
dicting college success. The coefficients 
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range from —.04 for social studies to .1% 
for foreign languages. When percentile 
rank on the American Council psycho 
logical test is held constant, the partia 
coefficients of correlation between aver 


of credit in a given subject were even 
less, ranging from —.12 for social studiess 
to .11 for vocational studies, that for 
foreign languages dropped to .05. It wass 
obvious that by no combination could a 
multiple correlation of any significant 
magnitude be obtained. Occasionally im- 
portant phenomenon or relationships are? 
not discernible in a single measure of 
relationship such as a coefficient of corre-> 


lation. It is therefore advisable to exam-> 
ine the scattergrams upon which such. 
low coefficients are based. Chart I is the: 
scattergram for foreign languages. The: 
vertical lines represent the interquartile 
ranges of the arrays to the right of the 
lines. The dip in the line connecting the | 
medians may be taken as good evidence | 
that the students who took one but no} 
more years of foreign languages are on | 
the average inferior college prospects. | 
With this exception, a steady increase in | 
median college mark accompanies in- 
crease in numbers of semesters of credit 
in foreign language. A progression of | 
medians or averages is often presented | 
as a measure of relationship. How de- 
ceptive such a measure is, when the over- | 
lapping of arrays is not given adequate 
consideration, may be illustrated by this 
example in which the coefficient of cor- 
relation was not greater than .17. 
Students presenting two units of credit 
in foreign language do no better on the 
average in college than students who pre- 
sent no units in that field. No effective 
threshold to bar poor students may be 
set at less than five units of foreign lang- 
uage. Setting such a threshold at any 


3In the same study the correlation of aver- 
age college mark with percentile rank was .45 
and with average high school mark, .56. 


4 

number of units in foreign languages 
operates to bar practically as many su- 
perior students as poor ones. 

Similar conclusions may be drawn 
from the scattergram for units of high 
school mathematics and college mark 
(Chart Il). Here, however, there is no 
ise in the line connecting the medians 
until after two units are reached. It is 
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interesting but not significant to note that 
of the four students having more than 
four years of high school mathematics 
but one achieved a college average above 
the median for all students. The greater 
reach of the lower quartile of those pre- 
senting four units of mathematics into 
the depths of low college marks, as com- 
_ pared to those of groups presenting less 
units, is in view of the approximate 
equality of the medians and upper quar- 
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tile, clear-cut evidence that while the 
median is slightly higher, the average 
college mark of those having had four 
years of high school mathematics is less 
than that of those having had one, two, 
or three years. 

The absence of negative correlation 
between number of units of high school 
credits in vocational subjects and college 


2 1 
1 3 1 
4 3 1 


2 3 4 een 9s 


High School Units of Foreign Language 


OF THE CORRELATION Between Cottece Marks AND 
ScHoot ForeicN LANGUAGE UnItTs 


marks invites closer analysis. Inspection 
of the scattergram, Chart III, reveals no 
relationship between amount of credit in 
these subjects and scholastic success in 
college. Of the students presenting in ex- 
cess of four units credit in vocational 
subjects, very few were distinctly infer- 
ior or distinctly superior students. Four- 
teen of them presented five or more units 
of vocational credit. The average college 
mark of these fourteen students was 
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about .18 of a grade step on a six step 
scale better than the average of all stu- 
dents included in the study. 

One may be expected to suspect that 
these students constituted a select group. 
They were slightly more mature than the 
average as represented by a difference 
between 19.6 and 18.2 years. But one 
was more than 21 years of age. Eight 
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high school mark was slightly superi 
86.4 as compared to an average of & x 
for all students in the study. 
prove upon examination to be in no way 
an abnormal group. 

Inspection of the other scattergrams 
(Charts IV, V, VI) reveals no significant 
relationship not suggested by the negli-+ 
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were students in the school of business 
administration for entrance to which 
more than four units of vocational credit 
are accepted. They pursued, however, 
few courses in technical business admin- 
istration and the percentage of failure is 
rather high in those subjects. In per- 
centile rank on the Council of Education 
mental test they were slightly inferior to 
the average student included in the study, 
as represented by difference of percentile 


gible coefficients of correlation. Students 
who presented but three units of English 
did not fare quite as well in college as 
did those who completed four years of 
work in that subject. The difference in 
median average college mark was .25 of 
a grade step on a six point marking scale. 
That this difference may be attributed at 
least in part to difference in ability rather 
than to the college preparatory training 
provided by fourth year English is evi- 


lenced by the superior rank in intelli- 
nce of those having had four years of 
gh school English, .553 as compared to 
5 for those having had but three years 
of high school English. 

Students who have had more than 
three years of high school work in his- 
ory and social studies on the average 
definitely inferior work in college and 
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those having less 
higher averages. 


intelligence of 
dents. Of the 
less than two 
studies, twelve ranged 
from .706 to .952 wit 


513 for all students. 


than three units of 
credit in that field achieved definitely 
These differences may 
likewise be attributed to differences in 
the two groups of stu- 
fourteen students having 
units of history and social 
in percentile rank 
h a mean rank of 


778 as compared to a median rank of 
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Not only was there little or no relation 
between pattern of high school credits 
and college success, but apparently there 
is little relation between the mastery of 
any particular subject and college ‘suc- 
cess. As a reasonable though arbitrary 
measure of mastery, the number of units 
in each field was multiplied by average 
mark received and the resulting products 
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referred to as subject indices. While the 
correlations between high school marks 
ranged from .38 in vocational subjects 
to .54 in science, the correlations be- 
tween subject index.and average college 
mark ranked from -.04 for vocational 
subjects to .23 for foreign languages. 
With percentile rank in intelligence held 
constant the coefficient for foreign lang- 
uages diminished from .23 to .06 and 
that for mathematics from 12 to .04, 
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High School credit requirements as a 
means of barring poor students. If we 
make an analysis of the records of those 
students who should have been barred 
because of having had less than a certain 
set minimum of units in specified sub- 
jects, very interesting light is thrown on 
the relative value, for purposes of select- 
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average of 3.4 for the entire class.* Bu 
ten of them (20%) failed to obtain an 
average better than IV. Twenty-si 
(52%) averaged as well as 3.5 and tet 
(20%) higher than III, three (6%) 
higher than II and one ranked among th 
ten best students of the entire class. | 
Only nine individuals presented less: 


1 
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CuArt IV.—ScATTERGRAM OF THE CorRELATION BETWEEN COLLEGE Marks 
AND HicH ScHoo,t EncLisH Units 


ing good college risks, of entrance re- 
quirements in terms of specified units of 
credit in certain favored fields on the 
other. If, for example, those individuals 
who presented less than two units of 
foreign language had been barred, fifty 
individuals would have been affected. 
The median average college mark of 
these people was 3.5 as compared to an 


than two units of credit in mathematics. 
The median of the average college marks 
of this group was 3.1, distinctly better 
than that of the entire group which was 
3.4. Not one of them averaged as low 
as IV, only one as low as-3.5. Three 
4In the six step marking system employed at 


the University of Oregon, I is the highest mark 
and VI (failure) is the lowest. 


of the nine averaged better than 2.75, 
anking in the upper quarter of their 
ass. 

_ There were twelve individuals who 
presented less than one unit of science 
_ for entrance. But one of these received 
‘an average as low as IV and but three 
as low as 3.5. Four of the twelve aver- 
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aged better than III, two better than 
225 and one as high as 1.7, ranking 
among the ten best students in the group. 

If the 26 students presenting more 
than four units in vocational subjects 
had been barred, 16 individuals would 
have been rejected who received five 
term averages better than 3.4, the aver- 
age for the entire class. Eleven of the 
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16 averaged better than IIT, one ranking 
among the ten best students in the group 
of 387 people. But one of the 26 aver- 
aged as low as IV while 51 or one in 
seven of the other 361 students with less 
than four units of credit of vocational 
subjects averaged as low as IV. 

Though no fine accuracy may be safely 
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* CHART V.—SCATTERGRAM OF THE CorrELATION BETWEEN CoLLEGE MARKS AND 
; ; HicnH ScHoot Soctat SCIENCE UnItTs 


assumed from so small numbers of cases, 
in general, it is clear that those students 
entering with less than the conventional 
entrance prescriptions in terms of high 
school credit in certain favored fields 
contributed to each of the various levels 
of scholarship in about the same pro- 
portion as those who met the require- 
ments, To be sure most of these people 
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were admitted subject to removing defi- 
ciencies in entrance requirements and 
their consequent unusual status may 
have acted as a spur to greater efforts 
but this does not seem to constitute a 
likely explanation in view of the facts 
that these people were under no peculiar 
obligation to attain higher than passing 
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In distinct contrast to the operation | 
of average high school marks and intel- 
ligence test scores, the requirement for 
entrance of specified high school credit — 
bars as many superior as inferior indi- » 
viduals and admits as many inferior ones 
as superior ones. This is indicated by 


Table I. 


AND HicH ScHoot Natura Science Units 


marks and that they are required to 
complete additional courses to remove 
entrance deficiencies. One seems forced 
to conclude that at best, pattern of high 
school units as a means of selecting good 
college risks is but another way of meas- 
uring intelligence and industry, and a 
distinctly inferior one at that. 


Inspection of Table I reveals that the 
practice of barring students on the basis 
of the conventional entrance require- 
ments would have operated, as regards 
the group involved in this study, to bar 
more good students than poor ones (as 
compared to percentages of from 29% 
to 49% of poor students compared to 


ood ones barred by entrance minimum 
“requirements based on high school aver- 
ages and percentile rank on the Council 
Bey chological tests). 

Comparable to similar computations 
for percentile rank in intelligence and 
for high school mark, ratios are given 
in Table II for the effectiveness of en- 
trance requirements as means of barring 
poorer students and admitting better 
ones. 


The negligible values of rations of 


Foreign Languages 


Average Lower | Average of 3.5 
Than 3.5 or Better 
merinits —__.-....... 111 221 
Less than 2 units 23 27 
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poor students rejected to poor students 
admitted is clear and conclusive indica- 
tion that as far as the students involved 
in this study are concerned, the require- 
ment of two years of foreign language, 
two years of mathematics, one year of 
science, and not more than four units 
of vocational subjects, does not discrim- 
inate between poor and good students, 
in that the percentage of poor students 
rejected on such standards is but a small 
fraction of poor students admitted on 


TABLE I 


Numeers of STUDENTS PresENTING CerTAIN Amounts oF HicH ScHoor Crepit IN CERTAIN 
Supjects AND AvERAGING Lower or HicHER THAN 3.5 IN AVERAGE CoLLEGE Mark 


Mathematics 


|| 2 units 
Less than 2 units 


Than 3.5 
} 4 units or less 
More than 
Less than 1 unit 4 8 A anitsee eee 8 18 
TABLE II 


ro Poor StupENTS ADMITTED AND oF Goop 


Stupvents REJECTED TO Poor STUDENTS REJECTED ON THE Basis oF HyPpoTHETICAL 
Supyect MATTER REQUIREMENTS FOR CoLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Foreign | Mathe- Voca- 
A Language| matics Science tional 
2 umts 2 units I unit 5 units 
ee TL 
Percentage of poor students 
rejected to poor students 
Dy) admitted _.......---n------.2c--nesc-oenreoe+ Al 02 
Percentage of good students 
rejected to poor students 
Feet 010 1 3.50 
__ poor barred . 
“Goodness \~ good barred © 
of selec- y 1:7, 5 
tion” ratio} | Poor admitted 
good admitted 
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such a basis. The high percentages in 
the second row of Table II being in each 
case greater than unity and ranging as 
high as 3.50 tells the same story by way 
of saying that the use of such standards 
rejects more good students than poor 
ones. The most unusual phase of the 
picture may, however, be seen in the 
“goodness of selection” ratios. By sheer 
chance these ratios should be as great as 
1. A ratio less than 1 is indicative that 
on the basis of the criterion under dis- 
cussion the ratio of poor students admit- 
ted to the good ones admitted is greater 
than the ratio of poor ones to good ones 
among those which would be barred. Of 
course, the fact that except in the case 
of foreign languages, these ratios are 
less than one is due only to “happen- 
stance” possible with so few cases in the 
two categories of rejected students, but 
the fact that not one of the four in any 
way approaches similar ratios for thresh- 
olds based on percentile ranks in intelli- 
gence test scores (4.8 and 6.8) and on 
high school marks (3.3 and 3.4) is quite 
significant. 

(While not pertinent to the topic of 
this report I will mention parenthetically 
the fact that the data of this study agree 
with those recently reported by Odell 
relative to the relationship between col- 
lege success and size of high school from 
which the student was graduated. The 
zero order coefficient of correlation be- 
tween size of school from which gradu- 
ated and college success was no greater 
than .04. An examination of the cor- 
relation scattergrams indicates that the 
students from the schools of less than 
4 teachers do not do quite so well as do 
those from larger schools but the differ- 
ence is small—less than .25 of a grade 
point—and the overlapping is great, al- 
most as many outstanding students com- 
ing from smaller schools as from larger 
ones. Studies by Jackson (Nebraska), 
Burgraff (Idaho), Thornberg (Wash- 
ington State College), and Rommers 
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(Indiana) also yielded similar conclu- 
sions. Whitney (Colorado State Teach- 
ers College) reports an unpublished 
study by Cornell and Condit in which co- 
efficients of correlations between size of 
school and college marks range from 
.002 to .117, the latter a biserial r, the 
two groups being small schools and large) 
ones. ) 

It is all the more convincing that the 
conclusions of each of the thorough- 
going previous studies which throw light 
on the question of relation of pattern of | 
high school credits to academic success: 
in college are in fairly close agreement | 
with those of this study. As early as_ 
1923, Gebhardt® reported a study in 
which the relation of the weighted cred- 
its earned at Colorado State Teachers | 
College to the number of units of cer- 
tain credits earned in high school sub- 
jects was the subject of study. He found 
no significant evidence in this investiga- 
tion to show that one subject or group 
of subjects is of greater value than any 


other as an aid to successful college 


work. 

Proctor and Bolenbaugh compared 
the academic records of two groups of 
students entering Stanford University in 
1921 and 1922. The students of one 
group had each received credit in high 
school for two or less units of vocational 
subjects and those of the other group 


had earned 3 or more units of credit in 


one or more vocational fields. The data 
reported by these authors indicate that 
there is no significant relation between 
amount of credit in vocational subjects 


in high school and subsequent college | 


success. While, as shown in Table III, 
those of less vocational credits earned a 


slightly higher median in honor points, | 
the difference is almost negligible, being 


not as great as would be expected in view 


5 Gebhardt, G. L. The Relative Value of 
College Entrance Subjects. M. A. Thesis, 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1923. 
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of the difference in median score on the 
Thorndike intelligence examination. 

_ Of the academic group, 33.8% made 
less than one honor point per credit 
hour, the comparable figure for the voca- 
tional group being 39.6%. The corre- 
lations between intelligence test scores 


3) and a C (C = 2). Corresponding 
average marks for the class entering in 
1928 were 2.19 and 2.23—a difference 
of but .04 of a grade step. Similar fig- 
ures for the four year scholastic average 
of the two groups of the entering class 
of 1925 were found to be identical to 


and number of honor points were for 
the academic group .45 and for the vo- 
cational group .37. These facts indicate 
a slightly superior achievement of the 


the second decimal place—2.38. 

A more recent investigation at the 
Colorado State Teacher’s College sup- 
ports Gebhardt’s earlier study’. Entrance 


academic group. Yet this superiority to the college is contingent upon com- 
TABLE III 
CottEcE ACHIEVEMENT, HicH ScHoot SCHOLARSHIP, AND THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST 
Scores oF VOCATIONAL AND Non-vocATIONAL Groups 
(AFTER Proctor AND BoLENBAUGH) 
Leen eee i 
Median No. H.S. Median Thorndike | Median No. College 
“ Honor Points Intelligence Score Honor Points 


WS | Lit 
67.6 | 1.09 


pleting 15 units of credit in high school 
and recommendation of the candidate by 
the principal of the school from which 
he is graduated as being in the upper 
three quarters of the candidate’s gradu- 
ating class. No set distribution of cred- 
its is required. Among those entering 
the college in 1926, were 183 students 
whose high school credits did not include 
all of the set pattern required for en- 
trance to the University of Colorado or 
the University of Denver and 128 stu- 
dents who for the same reason could not 
meet the entrance requirements of Colo- 
rado College. These two groups of stu- 
dents were slightly inferior in Thurs- 
tone (American Council on Education) 
psychological test scores and on scores 
in the classification test (based on ele- 
mentary and secondary school subject 
matter and in the English test given to 
all entering students). 


must be evaluated in the light of greater 
median scores of the academic group on 
the intelligence examination and is some- 
what compensated for by the difference 
in favor of the vocational group between 
the correlation of median honor points 
in college with a multiple of intelligence 
test score and high school scholarship 
record, that for the academic group be- 
ing .48 and that for the vocational group 
54. 

Brammell*® reports conclusions similar 
‘to those of Bolenbaugh and Proctor. 
‘The average freshman mark of 163 stu- 
dents entering the University of Wash- 
ington in 1925 with five or more year 
credits in non-academic subjects was 
2.08 as compared to 2.22 of 353 students 
who entered at the same time with not 
more than one year credit in non-aca- 
demic subjects, the difference being but 
14 of the difference between a B (B= 


7Stinnette, Ray L. An Evaluation of the 
Present College Entrance Requirements at Col- 
orado State Teachers College. M. A. Thesis, 
Colorado State Teachers College, August, 1930. 


6Brammell, Paris R. A Study of. Entrance 
Requirements in the University of Washington. 
Ph. D. dissertation, University of Washington, 
1930. Pp. 319. 
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It was found that the average mark of 
those whose high school credits did not 
fulfill the entrance requirements of the 
two universities in the cases of 40.67% 
of the 183 students exceeded the average 
mark obtained by those who could have 
entered those schools. In 39.2% of the 
cases, the average mark of the 128 stu- 
dents who could not have entered Colo- 
rado College exceeded that of those 
whose credits would have been accept- 
able at that institution. Of those who 
dropped during the first two quarters, 


TABLE IV 
AveraGE CoLLece Honor Pornts, First THREE SEMESTERS ACHIEVED BY STUDENTS WITH 
DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF HicH ScHooL CrEDIT IN VARIOUS 
Fretps (AFTER SoRENSON) 


3 Units 2% Umts 
Mathematics. .......... 1.05 1.10 
ha tinier ee oe oe oy 1.26 a 
[Sbaaravel it) Chew ees 1.10 ae 
Natural Science...... .83 ial 
Social Science ........ 70 1.02 


45% could have entered the University 
of Colorado or the University of Den- 
ver and 36% could have entered Colo- 
rado College. These and other data of 
the study indicate that the group who 
were not able to offer for entrance the 
pattern required at the other institutions 
were slightly inferior on the average to 
those who were able to meet the require- 
ments and that they made slightly in- 
ferior scholastic records at the Colorado 
State Teacher’s College—the difference 
in scholastic record being just about 
what may have been expected to accom- 
pany the lower average test score on the 
psychological examination. 

Clark* at the University of Southern 
California compared the University 
marks of two groups of freshmen enter- 


8 Clark, W. W. “Status of University Stu- 
dents in Relation to High School Course.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 13: 36-42, 
January, 1926. 
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ing that institution in 1923, one grow 
entering with 12 or more “standard” 
preparatory school units and the other 
with less. The former group passed in 
93% of their work and latter in 90%. 
Bi-serial r of group with first semester 
marks was but .09. | 

Sorenson® compared the college marks 
of students entering Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Table IV is based upon data 
reported in his study. i 

He concluded that only in the case of 
Latin was there any clear cut difference 


| 
| 
| 


2 Units or Less| 1 or 2 Units None 
7S pit | 
78 55 . 
nee 92 85 
97 
99 


which could not be attributed to selection 
in intelligence. He then studied the re-_ 
lationship between units of Latin taken | 
in high school and college achievements | 
of the groups of students falling into the. 
four different quarters of intelligence as | 
measured by the Scott Mental Alertness 
Test. These tabulated data seem to 
show rather conclusively that the per- 
centage of students making superior col- | 
lege marks increases slightly with the 
number of years credit in high school | 
Latin. 


One of the most extensive studies of 


® Sorenson, Herbert. “High School Subjects _ 
as Conditioner of Collegiate Success.” Journal 


Tn a Research, 19:237-54, April, 


10 Yates, The Type of High School Curricu- 
lum Which Gives the Best Preparation for 
College. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 


Service, University of Kentucky, Vol. II, No. 
1, September, 1929, : 


a 


students at the Universities of Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Cincinnati. The percentage 
of students at the University of Ken- 
tucky achieving above the average is 
‘shown in Table V based upon Yates’ 
data for four different types of curricu- 
lum pursued in high school. 

While a higher percentage of those 
following the classical curriculum ranked 
above average in college achievement, 
the difference was not as great as should 
be expected of that group in view of 
their superior high school record and the 
greater ability that may be therefore im- 
plied. From that standpoint the “scien- 
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sentative, the difference may not be at- 
tributed to chance errors of sampling 
and measurement, yet one cannot ignore 
the fact that in several instances the dif- 
ferences obtained were in favor of the 
same variable in two different sets of 
pairs, a fact which gives greater sup- 
port to the probability of the existence 
of a real difference than either of the 
single sets of pairs considered alone. For 
example, it seems quite unlikely that 
both of the two differences in favor of 
the non-vocational preparation could be 
attributed to chance, though there is con- 
siderable possibility in one set of pairs 


TABLE V 


Tuer PERCENTAGES oF STUDENTS ACHIEVING Apove AVERAGE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
By Tyre or Curriculum Fo.tiowep IN HicH ScHOooL, AND PERCENTAGE IN EACH 
Group ABOVE THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF HicH ScHoot Honor Points 
(AFTER YATES) 


Type of Curriculum 


Vocational 
Scientific 
Classified 
I rn 


tific’ group shows outstanding achieve- 
ment as compared to the other three 
groups. 

“Similar data for the groups studied 

at the University of Indiana and Cin- 
cinnati as shown in Table VI supported 
the same general conclusion. 
’ From these data no conclusions can 
be drawn that any one type of curricu- 
lum is superior to others for the pur- 
pose of college preparation. 

Yates also paired students of differ- 
ent patterns of high school credits on the 

basis of their freshman mental test 
scores. A summary of the results of 
his thirteen groups so paired is shown 
in Table VII. 
While in no instance was a difference 
as great as four times the probable error 
of the difference, the ratio necessary to 
guarantee that, if the sample is repre- 


Percentage Above 
College Average 


Percentage Above Average 
in High School Honor Points 


considered separately that the obtained 
difference is the creature of chance as 
indicated by a ratio of .7 (32 chances in 
100) and some possibility in the other 
as indicated by a ratio of 2.8 (3 chances 
in 100). When to these data the differ- 
ence in favor of the Latin preparation 
as against the vocational with a ratio of 
2.5 is added, the case seems quite strong. 
Similar statements though to a lesser de- 
gree may be made with reference to the 
data relative to the two sets of pairs of 
science and non-science, classical and 
non-classical, mathematics and non- 
mathematics, and English (3 units) and 
English (4 units) groups, though in none 
of these instances except that of the 
classical-non-classical groups are the ra- 
tios large enough that, even when taken 
together, they preclude any possibility of 
being due to chance. 
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On the other hand, it should not be 
overlooked that the percentages of su- 
periority in honor points are in every 
instance quite small with the exception 
of the superiority of the Latin over the 
vocational groups. 

One is forced to conclude from these 
and other data of Yates’ study that stu- 
dents having taken Latin or classical 
curricula are likely to make slightly 
higher marks than those who have taken 
vocational or non-classical curricula but 
that the differences between averages 
are so small that when compared to the 
extent of overlapping, but slight corre- 
lation exists, certainly not sufficient to 
constitute a fair or effective basis for 


TABLE VI 


Tue PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS ACHIEVING ABOVE AVERAGE AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIANA 
AND CINNCINNATI BY TYPE OF CURRICULUM FoLLOWED IN HicH SCHOOL, AND 
PERCENTAGE IN EacH Group ABOVE THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF HicH 
ScHoot Honor Pornts (AFrTer YATES) 


Type of Curriculum 


Percentage Above College 


from poor ones. 

Not only do the results of the study 
based on the Oregon students indicated 
that entrance requirements based uponi 
minima of earned credits in specified! 
subject matter fields is practically use-- 
less in differentiating between good and] 
poor college risks, but there is general | 
agreement among the conclusions of all] 
other scientific investigators bearings 
upon the question. It would seem that : 
no more striking example of the appli- 
cation of fallacious untested theories to 
educational administration may be men- 
tioned than in the prevailing method of 
selecting students for higher education. | 


Percentage Above Average tn 


Average High School Honor Points 
Indiana Cincinnati Indiana Cincinnati 
Vocational yee, 48 | 35 43 
Solentihicy seater 2 45 46 42 
(CLASSiCalipe te fee 44 60 49 
Getieralie tn sores ta: 42 45 48 
TABLE VII 


A SUMMARY OF THE CoMPARISONS Mabe By YATES OF THE AVERAGE CoLLEGE MARKS OF 
ParreD Groups oF STUDENTS oF DIFFERENT PatrerNS oF HicH ScHoot Courses 


eyes Curriculum Groups Diff. = | Pct. of 
Institution ae oR Compared p Better Group P.E. of Super- | 
: Diff. | iority 
ORES OTICUIGKCY: ops ccanate 62 Voc - Non-voc. Non-voc, ei 22 
PPTOIANA, oon ssecascsccuse 52 Voc - Non-voc, Non-voc. 2.8 61 
3, Kentucky ........ 32 Voc. - Latin Latin 25 | 101 
4, Kentttelky ...........- 25 Science - Non-sci. Non-science 8 30 &f 
inate 44 Science - Non-sci. Non-science 1.0 3.0 | 
6. Kentucky=............ 86 Classical - Non-class. Classical 14 38 | 
(nate) 59 Classical - Non-class. Classical 28 65 | 
8. Ketitucky 2..-.....- 45 Soc. Sci. - Non-soc. sci. Non-soc.sci. 11 41 
OP Indiana essere... 26 Soc. Sci. - Non-soc. sci. Soc. sci. 25 86 
10. Kentucky 2... 11 Math. - Non-math. Math. 5 33 
Li indiana 14 Math. - Non-math. Math. ; 5 20 
12. Kentucky Ago ee 11 Eng. (4 units) - Eng. (3 units)| Eng. (3 units) gh 28 
13. Indiana o.oo 16__|Eng. (4 units) - Eng. (3 units) Eng. (3 units) | 1.0 
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“One cannot but be impressed with the 
reat probability that thousands of able 
nd at least a considerable number of 
uitstanding minds have been barred 
rom attending college or university by 
.e administration of worse than useless 
reans of selecting college entrants, set 
in arm-chair committee meetings and 
most probability the creatures of pre- 
udices of those who saw no need of 
uantitative investigation of the dicta of 
he “best minds”. The best interests of 
lleges and universities and of the con- 
rvation of human intelligence, genius, 
and scholarly traits would seem to de- 
mand an early abandonment of the prac- 


tice of requiring for general entrance to 
college specified minima of credits in 
traditionally favored and vested second- 
ary school subjects. 

Compared on the basis of predictive 
usefulness to psychological test scores, 
high school marks, and principals’ ra- 
tings on college promise, the pattern of 
high school credits is obviously and 
definitely inferior. The author of this 
study feels certain that a few decades 
hence, our present practice of selecting 
college entrants on the basis of minimum 
credits in certain fields of high school 
credits will seem a curious and inex- 
plicable anamoly. 
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Official Minutes of the Annual Meeting’ )43| : 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


Marcy 19, 1931 


The opening session of the Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the North) 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools,/ held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois; “March 17-20, 
1931, was called to order at one-fifty 
o’clock, Mr. Merle Prunty, President of 
the Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT Prunty: Ladies and 
Gentlemen—The time for opening our 
afternoon program is at hand. We have 
a full program for this afternoon, and 
it is necessary that we get under way 
now. 

The Thirty-Sixth Annual program of 
the General Association is therefore in 
order. 

I think we may very properly, this 
afternoon, greet each other as repre- 
sentatives of member institutions of 
the North Central Association. Our in- 
stitutions are members of the most ex- 
tensive and therefore the most influen- 
tial accrediting agency for secondary 
schools and colleges in the world. We 
are a great cooperative, voluntary insti- 
tution. We have voluntarily sought 
membership for our institutions in this 
North Central Association. We have 
accompanied our applications for mem- 
bership with evidence that our institu- 
tions meet the accrediting standards of 
this Association. The North Central has 
not sought us, nor has it imposed its 
standards on us. The North Central has 
merely placed its stamp of approval on 
our institutions when evidence has been 
submitted that our institutions con- 
formed with the accrediting require- 
ments of this Association. 


1A stenotype report. 
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The official organization of the Nortt 
Central Association, as virtually all @ 
you know, consists of an Executiw 
Committee, a Commission on Higher In 
stitutions, a Commission on Secondar: 
Schools, and a Commission on Uni 
Courses and Curricula. 

As in the past, certain legislative ane 
administrative functions of the Associ! 
ation are assigned by the Constitutior 
to each of the four above mentioned di+ 
visions of the Association. The genera 
meetings and the meetings of the Asso 
ciation serve as a clearing house for the 
legislative activities and various other 
activities of the various commissions. _ 

In accordance with the Constitution. 
and the traditions of the Association, 
we have arranged four general meetings: 
of the Association. Each of the three: 
Commissions has charge of one of the: 
general meetings. The other general. 
meeting is the annual banquet of the 
Association to be given tonight in the 
North Ballroom of this hotel. 

This opening meeting of the entire 
Association this afternoon is in charge 
of the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula. This Commission is defined 
by the Constitution as follows: “Sec- 
tion 6. The Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula shall consist of twenty- 
four persons, twelve representing the in- 
stitutions of higher education and twelve 
the secondary schools, members of the 
Association, four of each group to be 
elected annually for a period of three 
years on the nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

“This Commission — shall plan and 
carry forward research relating to unit 
courses of study in various subjects and 
the curriculum in all classes of second- 
ary schools and institutions of higher 


education included within the Associa- 
tion. 


“Section 7. The Commissions herein 
srovided for shall elect their own offi- 
ers, one of whom shall be designated 
e chairman.” 

For the past several years the chair- 
man of this Commission, which has 
jade these significant contributions, 
pe rticularly to the class room adminis- 
‘tration of subject matter in our North 
Central schools, has been Mr. T. M. 
Deam. The Secretary of this Commis- 
‘sion is Mr. Will French. Will you 
stand, Mr. French, Associate Superin- 
‘tendent of Schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
having charge there of curriculum con- 
‘struction and = curriculum administra- 
tion? 

» The Chairman, Mr. Deam, is Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools in con- 

nection with the Joliet Township High 
‘School and Junior College. 

The first half of this program this 
afternoon is in charge of the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula, and 
the various members of the Commission 
who are to make reports to the Associa- 
tion, will be presented to you by Mr. 
_ Deam, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 
> Mr. T. M. Deam: Mr. Chairman, 
_ Ladies and Gentlemen—The Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula in their 
reports before the Association have fol- 
lowed a different procedure from the 
other Commissions. In the past neither 
- the Chairman nor the Secretary has 
made this composite report. They have 
called upon the chairmen of the various 
committees. 

The President of the Association has 
stated to you the function of this par- 
ticular Commission. In looking overt 
the QuarTERLy for the past year I find 
considerable printed material which 
various committees of this Commission 
have produced. 

We have three exhibits this afternoon, 
and I have been told by each of these 
three that they will so limit their time 
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that the program will be carried along 
according to the way it has been sched- 
uled. 

The first exhibit we have —we may 
call it Exhibit A—is the Chairman of 
the Special Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements in English, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools of De- 
troit public schools, E. L. Miller.” 

PRESIDENT Prunty: We now have 
some items of business which we shall 
handle briefly. The first is appointment 
of committees by the President. 

I wish, first, to name the Committee 
on Nominations. Referring to the Con- 
stitution on this item, I find this state- 
ment: “Prior to each annual meeting 
of the Association the President shall 
appoint a committee of five whose duty 
it shall be to nominate suitable persons 
for election to each office not otherwise 
provided by the Association. The an- 
nouncement of these nominations shall 
be made at the first session of the As- 
sociation, but elections shall take place 
at a later session. Independent nomina- 
tions may be made upon petition by any 
ten members.” 

I shall now name the members of the 
Nominating Committee, and ask the 
Chairman to offer the nominations. 
Members of the Committee are: 

T. W. Butcher 

A. M. Hitch 

F. D. McElroy 

O. O. Young 

M. H. Stuart, Chairman 

We shall now have the report of the 
Committee from Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. M. H. Stuart: Mr. President 
and Members of the Association—Y our 
Nominating Committee in doing its 
work has taken into consideration all 
the aspects of our Association and have 
therefore sclected from the field of our 
Association a dean of education, a col- 


2Mr. Miller’s report was printed in the 
September QUARTERLY, D. 173.—The Editor. 
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lege president, high school inspector, 
city high school director, high school 
principal and a city superintendent. In 
the eight officers of the Association, five 
of whom we elect today, there are eight 
states represented, so we believe from 
the point of view of the Association, 
from the point of view of territory, we 
have attempted to serve you well. 

The nominees we wish to present are 
as follows: 

For the Executive Committee: 

J. M. Wood, President, Stephens 
College 

C. H. Lake, First Assistant Super- 
intendent, Cleveland, Ohio 

For Second Vice-President : 

G. W. Frasier, President, Colorado 
State Teachers College 

For First Vice-President: 

J. T. Giles, Supervisor of High 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 

For President, it became our peculiar 
privilege to select our distinguished Sec- 
retary who, according to precedent, has 
served us in the capacity of Secretary 
to the limit of time. Therefore, we 
count it a privilege to offer for advance- 
ment Dean J. B. Edmonson for the 
Presidency of the Association. 

These nominations are respectfully 
submitted by the Committee whose 
names appear on your program. 

Mr. President, in order to dispatch 
business, I move the acceptance of the 
report. 

.... The motion was seconded..... 

PRESENT Prunty: Motion is made 
and seconded that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations be accepted. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, the election 
must formally take place at a later meet- 
ing. Is there any discussion or ques- 
tion ? 

.... Lhe motion was put to a vote 
and carried..... 

PRESIDENT PRunty: If there are any 
independent nominations that anybody 
wishes to make that may be done upon 
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petition by any ten members betwee 
now and the time of the election schec 
uled for the meeting tomorrow mornin i 

I wish next to appoint the Committe 
on Budget. The Constitution provider 
that the Executive Committee shall suf 


mit a detailed report of income and 2x0 
penditures at each annual meeting. Thi 
report of the Executive Committee shai 
then be referred to an auditing committ 
tee appointed by the President. 
For the members of the Auditing 
Committee I am naming: 
T. W. Gosling, Superintendent 01 
Schools, Akron, Ohio . 

C. L. Cushman, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Oklahoma Cit 
John L. Shouse, Assistant Superin 
tendent of Schools in Kansas City, 
Missouri.* 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
Marcu 20, 1931 


The meeting convened at nine-fifteen! 
o’clock, President Prunty presiding. 

PRESIDENT Prunty: Ladies and Gen-. 
tlemen—lIt is past the time for the open- 
ing of our morning session. If those of 
you in the rear will please find places 
we shall get under way. 

The first part of this morning’s pro- 
gram is in charge of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education. This 
Commission is defined in the Constitu- 
tion of our Association as follows: “The 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education shall consist of forty-eight 
persons representing the members of 
the Association, thirty from the institu- 
tions of higher education and eighteen 
from the secondary schools. These shall 
be elected for a period of three years, 
ten members of the first group, and six 
of the second to be elected annually. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: The remaining portion of 
the Thursday Afternoon session was given over 
to Committee reports. These appeared in the 
September issue of the QuaARTERLY, 


“This Commission shall prepare a 
ement of the standards to be met by 
nstitutions of higher education seeking 
he approval of the Association, which 
standards shall be submitted by the Ex- 
cutive Committee to the Association 
yr approval or rejection; shall receive 
consider statements made by insti- 
ions within this territory seeking to 
approved by the Association; shall 
rovide such inspections as it deems 
ecessary ; shall prepare lists of institu- 
tions which conform to the standards 
prescribed ; and shall submit lists to the 
Committee for final approval 


may carry on an educational experiment 
that the Commission has approved.” 
With this introduction I am very 
happy to present the Chairman of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education, Dr. Gage, President of Coe 
College. 

Mr. H. M. Gace (Coe College) : The 
President has very definitely stated to 
you what the responsibilities of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education are. It 
remains only for me to say that we 
come before the Association this morn- 
ing to render an accounting of our trus- 
teeship, in order that all of our decisions 
and all of our recommendations may be 
formally incorporated in the proceedings 
“of the Association. 

The report for the Commission will, 
as usual, be given by the Secretary, Dr. 
George F. Zook, President of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, and Secretary of the 
Commission. 

Dr. GrorcE F, Zook (University of 
Akron): Mr. Chairman and Friends— 
The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education submits the following 
report of its activities for the current 


year. 
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Dr. Zook read the report of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, with the following interpolations : 

No. 1, preceding the words, “The fol- 
lowing colleges ordered _ reinspected 
prior to this meeting,” etc: 

I think most of you are entirely fa- 
miliar with the fact that this group of 
men put in long hours and long days 
several times a year in considering the 
problems of accrediting the higher in- 
stitutions. It is an arduous task and one 
to which these persons have endeavored 
to give their best service. 

No. 2, preceding the words, “The fol- 
lowing teacher-training institutions were 
ordered transferred,” etc.: 

I think most of you are aware of the 
fact that three years ago, | believe, the 
institutions that are now on the list of 
teacher-training institutions, so-called, 
the third list, were given an opportunity 
to apply under the regular college and 
university standard, and two years ago 
these institutions were required to apply 
under these standards or under the jun- 
ior college standards. At the present 
time they are permitted until 1933 to 
qualify under one or the other of these 
two lists. 

No. 3, preceding the words, “Under 
the heading of ‘Resignations,’ ” etc.: 

Under the heading of “Applications 
Declined,” it has not been our custom in 
recent years to read the names of the 
institutions, but for your information I 
may say that the applications of four 
colleges were declined, and the applica~ 
tions of three junior colleges and the 
applications of five teachers’ colleges for 
transfer from the teacher-training list to 
the list of colleges and universities, were 
declined. ...- 

Dr. Zook: I remarked that the list 
of accredited institutions and the action 
taken relative to them are acted upon 
finally by the Executive Committee. All 
other actions of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions are subject to the 
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approval of the entire body. I shall 
read these actions, pausing after each one 
for opportunity on the part of anyone 
who may wish to raise questions relative 
to them or to discuss them. I think 
probably in the interest of hastening our 
business it will probably not necessarily 
be desirable to have a motion of approval 
after each one, unless you so desire. 
At the end, if that is agreeable, there 
should be a motion for the approval of 
any or all that you wish to approve. 

The first action relates to the Univer- 
sity of Dayton which at the present time 
has a law school that is not accredited 
by the Council on Legal Education of 
the American Bar Association. It is the 
habit of the Board of Review and of 
the Commission not to accredit institu- 
tions which have unaccredited units, but 
recognizing the fact that it is necessary 
for an institution to have some time be- 
fore it can get a new unit into an ac- 
credited relationship with the respective 
professional accrediting agencies, the 
Board of Review and the Commission 
took the following action relative to the 
University of Dayton, which, it seems to 
me, is something of a precedent that 
will naturally be followed in other cases. 

.... Dr. Zook read the action concern- 
ing the University of Dayton..... 

Dr. Zook: Next is the action with 
reference to the Omnibus College of the 
University of Wichita. 

.... Dr. Zook read the action concern- 
ing the Omnibus College of the Univer- 
sity of Wichita..... 

Dr. Zoox: I might say that several 
matters relative to extension work have 
already been referred to the Committee 
on Standards. This is a new form of 
extension work which seemed proper to 
us to refer to the Committee on Stand- 
ards for further study and report. 

In the case of the Catholic colleges, 
frequently, though not always, and in 
the case of one institution, Capital Uni- 
versity of Columbus, Ohio, central cor- 
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porations with property and assets othed> 
than those of the colleges hold a largay 
amount of property. The property ane 
assets under those circumstances cat 
scarcely belong to the institution itsel li 
except as they are given by the order 0} ! 
by the central corporation to the instil 
tution for its use. It seemed, therefore 
appropriate to us to take the following 
action. 
....Dr. Zook read the action concern 
ing property held by central corporationss 
in Catholic colleges. .... 
Dr. Zook: So far as I know theres 
was no question about the propriety off 
such a request as that. 
Last year action was taken relative to) 
four-year colleges granting degrees 
which wished to continue in this or-| 
ganization under the name of junior’ 
colleges, the point being that the institu-- 
tion could apparently meet the require- 
ments of a junior college but would be. 
unable to meet the requirements of a) 
senior college. 
The action taken last year read as | 
follows. 
.... Dr. Zook read the action taken in | 


In this case you will no-_ 
tice that a junior college was given per- 
mission in three years to make of itself 
a four-year college, but the reverse of 
this, according to the action of last year, 
would not obtain after 1933, namely, 
that a four-year college would be given 
the opportunity to qualify as a junior 
college. It seemed to us, therefore, that 
the action should be a bit more inclusive, 
and we have therefore recommended as 
a substitute for the above regulation the 
following. 

....Dr. Zook read the proposed sub- 
stitute regulation. .... 

Dr. Zook: I think you will see the 
import of that, that a two-year institu- 
tion has three years to qualify as a four- 
year college if it wishes to do so, and on 
the other hand, a degree-granting insti- 


ition which is accredited as a junior 
ege must become a four-year college 
a three years or cease doing any 
cher work except the junior college 
ork. 
‘There were certain questions raised 
tive to the interpretation of the 
dards for Catholic institutions last 
rand it seemed desirable to the Com- 
ssion to modify that action slightly so 
s to make the regulation read as fol- 
ws. 
_...Dr. Zook read the action taken 
Jative to faculty services in Catholic 


The import of this is 
erely that all of these things put to- 
ether must meet the income require- 
nt of the Association. 

_...Dr. Zook read the balance of the 
tions concerning finances of Catholic 


entrance requirements were concerned. 
This sub-committee made a very inter- 
esting report to the Commission the day 
before yesterday and the Commission 
took the following action relative to it. 

__.. Dr. Zook read the action relative 
to the report of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements in English. ...- 

Dr. Zook: Last year there was also 
created a Joint Committee of the Com- 
‘mission on Higher Institutions and of 
the Secondary School Commission rel- 
ative to the accrediting of junior col- 
leges. The point raised in that discus- 
sion was that inasmuch as junior col- 
leges are now quite frequently consid- 
‘ered as operating at least as much in 
the secondary school field as in the field 
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of higher education, possibly we ought 
to make some provision by means of 
which the Commission on Secondary 
Schools should have something to say 
relative to the accrediting of junior col- 
leges just as the higher institutions now 
do. Unfortunately, the committee on 
this matter was unable to carry forward 
its work during the course of the past 
year and made therefore only a brief re- 
port at this last meeting. 

_...Dr. Zook read the action relative 
to the Joint Committee on Junior College 
Accrediting. .... 


In the same way, an 
informal report of the Committee on 
College Faculties. Both of these two 
committees are working in the general 
field of revision of standards. It seemed, 
therefore, appropriate to the Commis- 
sion to receive these reports and to dis- 
charge the committees, with the admoni- 
tion that their functions be transferred 
to the Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards, which as most of you know, I am 
sure, has recently received a generous 
gift from the General Education Board 
of $110,000, to be supplemented by an 
annual appropriation of $5,000 from the 
Association, for a large study on the 
entire subject of college and university 
standards for accrediting purposes. That 
situation explains, therefore, the follow- 
ing recommendations relative to these 
two committees. 

_... Dr. Zook read the action relative 
to the Committee on Library Standards 
and the Committee on College Facul- 
Led eete ens 

Dr. Zook: We have this year also a 
Committee on Music and Art Schools, 
which is considering the very difficult 
problem of the possible accrediting of 
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music and art schools in some kind of 
classification in the accrediting work of 
the Association. It has done a consid- 
erable amount of work during the year 
but has manifestly been unable to com- 
plete its task. We therefore simply re- 
ceived the report of the Committee on 
Music and Art Schools and continued 
the committee. 

.... Dr. Zook read the action concern- 
ing the Committee on Reports to High 
Schools, the Committee on Standards, 
and acknowledgment to the General Ed- 
ucation Board..... 

Dr. Zook: This resolution, I might 
say, was adopted by a rising vote, and 
I believe there have been one or two 
other resolutions offered in other bodies 
of this Association giving the thanks of 
the organization to the General Educa- 
tion Board for their magnificent gift of 

_money for this purpose. 

.... Dr. Zook read the action concern- 
ing the Committee on Supplementary Ad- 
mission Reports..... 

Dr. Zoox: During the last three or 
four years we have given permission to 
a number of institutions to carry on 
educational experiments, which experi- 
ments vary from the written standards 
of the Association. In most cases these 
experiments are now under way and the 
actions are purely formal. 

.... Dr, Zook read the action relative 
to the Committee on Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Experiment; the Committee on 
Joliet Junior College Experiment; the 
Committee on Stephens College Experi- 
ment; the Committee on Iowa State 
Teachers College Experiment; the Com- 
mittee on Tulsa, Oklahoma, Experiment ; 
and the Cornell College Experiment. .... 

Dr. Zook: As a matter of detail but 
one which I am sure needs to be cared 
for by this organization as a whole, it 
was voted that since the Association was 
at no expense in connection with the 
survey of Evansville College for accred- 
iting this year, the institution be charged 
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only the regular inspection fee of $: 
I think most of you know that the su 
vey fees are $400. Charging them 
is $50 more than it cost. 

I understand that the 3 
School Commission, which is equally iniy 
terested in the following recommendagg 
tion, has taken favorable action. : 

.... Dr. Zook read the action concern 
ing the request to the United States Com} 
missioner of Education to appoint 4 
commission to study college entrance r | 

1 


quirements, etc..... 

Dr. Zook: As I say, I understand 
that the Secondary School Commissic 
has taken favorable action upon this and 
will report the matter if it has not al- 
ready done so. I may say that I haves 
heard numerous people state that if thes 
United States Office of Education cani 
carry out a comprehensive study along? 
this line it will be a very fine piece off 
work. Obviously, they desire the co-: 
Operation of such organizations as this} 
in carrying out such a study and we are: 
here indicating our willingness to co- 
Operate in any such activity as that. 

For some years it has been quite ap-- 
parent that the Commission needed an} 
Executive Committee. It has never had 
such a committee up to the present time, | 
so far as I know, and often the Board 
of Review, which has been in frequent 
consideration of matters, has served in 
the capacity of Executive Committee. 
There are not very many actions which 
require consideration between the meet- 
ings of the Association of the kind that 
an Executive Committee would have 
under consideration, but there are some. 

.... Dr. Zook read the action concern- 
ing creation of an Executive Committee, 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
this completes the recommendations of 
the Commission to the Association as a 
whole, with the exception of one other 
matter which I think might very well 
be presented by President Gage in a 


— 
moment or two. I suggest, therefore, 
that if there are no questions or discus- 
sions relative to these matters, they be 
approved by the Association as a whole. 
- Preswent Prunty: The report of 
the Secretary of the Commission is be- 
fore you. 
Mr. G. E. Carroruers: (University 
of Michigan): I move its adoption. 
....The motion was regularly sec- 


Present Prunty: A motion is 
made and seconded that the report of 
the Secretary of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education be re- 
ceived and the action of the Commission 
approved. Is there any discussion ? 
Those in favor of the motion say, “Aye.” 
Opposed, “No.” The motion is carried. 

Dr. Zook: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one other matter of business which I 
‘neglected to mention in this connection. 
I was going to read the nominations of 
the Executive Committee for the Com- 
mission on Higher Education but I un- 
derstand that the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation is going to do that. 

Furthermore, I might say that the 
Commission reélected its present officers 
with the understanding that the Secre- 
taryship was a purely temporary matter. 

Inasmuch as President Gage is the 
Chairman also of the Committee on 
Physical Education and Athletics of the 
Commission, it seems to me appropriate 
to allow him to make a short statement 
after I read the action which was taken 
by the Commission relative to the re- 
port on Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. 

_... Dr. Zook read the action concern- 
ing the report of the Committee on Phys- 
ical Education and Athletics. ..-. 

Dr. Zoox: I suggest that President 
Gage make a further statement relative 
to this situation before action is taken 
relative to it. 

Mr. H. M. Gace (Coe College): I 
think it is first in point to say, as a mat- 
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ter of courtesy to the Secondary School 
Commission, that it is the intention of 
the Commission on Higher Institutions 
to work in close codperation with the 
Secondary School Commission in mat- 
ters of athletic policy and programs. 

You will remember that a year ago 
our Commission’s Special Committee on 
Athletics introduced a recommendation 
covering interscholastic or high-school 
meets and tournaments. The recom- 
mendation was prohibitive of such meets 
and tournaments unless properly spon- 
sored. 

The Commission on Higher Institu- 
tions did not adopt the recommendation 
but approved the recommendation in 
spirit and in purpose and referred it 
back to the Special Committee on Ath- 
letics for further study, especially with 
the Special Committee on Athletics of 
the Secondary School Commission. 

Now this year the Secondary School 
Commission’s Committee on Athletics 
has brought in a report with recommend- 


- ations and standards covering athletics 


in high schools. This report, with the 
standards and the recommendations, has 
been adopted. 

It was my intention to introduce to 
the Commission on Higher Institutions 
a resolution, and a very definite resolu- 
tion, covering interscholastic tourna- 
ments, such a resolution as would be 
exactly complementary to the resolution 
adopted in the other Commission. It 
was impossible for me to do this inas- 
much as the Secondary School Commis- 
sion did not take its action until a few 
minutes after we had adjourned yester- 
day morning. So purely for your in- 
formation and in deference to the action 
of the Secondary School Commission, I 
wish to say that it was my intention, 
which I did not have an opportunity to 
follow out, to introduce this resolution, 
namely: “No institution of higher edu- 
cation approved by the North Central 
Association shall hold or sponsor any 
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national or interstate athletic meet or 
tournament or any invitational athletic 
tournament not approved by the state 
athletic association.” 

Let me say again that that recom- 
mendation was not presented to our 
Commission for the reasons which I 
have stated, and it is not presented to 
you this morning for action. It is merely 
read to you as a statement of what my 
intentions were and also as an announce- 
ment that next year doubtless such a 
resolution, complementary to the resolu- 
tion of the Secondary School Commis- 
sion, will be presented to our Commis- 
sion. 

Now specifically, in regard to the rec- 
ommendation on the approval of athletic 
conferences, this recommendation is be- 
fore you for action. 

In order to answer some questions 
which have been asked, I make the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the in- 
spections covering triennial reports on 
athletics : 

Triennial reports were required this 
year from four states, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois and Minnesota. There 
are in those four states 92 North Cen- 
tral institutions of higher education. 
The Board of Review provided for in- 
spection of 52 of those institutions as 
regards the fulfillment of standards on 
athletics. It was our desire to make in- 
dividual inspection in all of the institu- 
tions, but it wasn’t possible. Further- 
more, I may say that we made personal 
inspections in the representative institu- 
tions in West Virginia, similar inspec- 
tions in Ohio. We of course felt that 
it was necessary that the University of 
Akron, presided over by our honorable 
Secretary, should be first inspected. His 
neighbor institutions, Oberlin, Heidel- 
berg, Western Reserve University, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Ohio State University, and 
other institutions in Ohio were in- 
spected. All of those institutions and 
all of the colleges and the university in 


Minnesota were inspected. A numb 
of institutions in the state of” Illinois 
were inspected, such institutions as Mon. 
mouth College, Knox College, Bradley 
Augustana, the University of Chicago 
Northwestern University, partially 
(laughter), and the University of Illinois 

That will give you an idea of the 
range of inspections that were made a 
regards our athletic standards. 

A second statement in regard to con 
ference relations as affecting North Cen 
tral relations: On going over the lis 
you will see that the Commission has) 
taken definite action on a number of in-, 
stitutions which are members of ap- 
proved conferences. 

Now the recommendation which is be-: 
fore you for consideration is that the con-- 
ferences named shall be approved. We: 
have used the term “approved” rather 
than the term “accredited.” What “ap-> 
proval” means is stated in the recom-; 
mendation to be cooperation. I have: 
sometimes used the phrase, “exchange: 
of confidences.” 

In further interpretation of what “ap- 
proval” means, I now make this state- 
ment: Approval of a conference means 
that the North Central Association will, 
so far as possible, that is, so far as the 
conference is willing and in so far as the 
conference is organized for action, work 
through the conference without, however, 
relieving an individual conference insti- 
tution in the last analysis from direct 
responsibility to the North Central for 
fulfillment of North Central standards. 
The North Central Association moreover 
must depend on conferences for recog- 
nition of North Central decisions in mak- 
ing schedule of games. 

With that statement the recommenda- 
tion is before you for action. 

PRESIDENT Prunty: We will now call 
upon the Secretary to read once again, 
to refresh your minds on it, the recom- 
mendation that the Commission is mak- 
ing with respect to athletics. 
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< Mr. Gace: 
ypproval. 
_....Mr. Gage read the recommenda- 


That we recognize with 


_Presment Prunty: The recommen- 

tion is now before you. A motion is 
n order that it be adopted. 

Mr. Younc (Galesburg, Illinois) : I 
oO move. 

....The motion was regularly sec- 


PresipENT Prunty: A motion is made 
and seconded that the recommendation 
of the Commission affecting athletics and 
physical education be adopted by this 
Association. Are there any further ques- 
tions or discussions? 


Mr. C. H. RAMMELKAMP (Illinois Col- 
lege): I should like to ask a question 
which I intended to ask in the meeting 
of the Commission on Higher Education 
but for reasons I didn’t have an oppor- 
tunity to ask. It has been customary, I 
think, in the past, at least frequently 
customary, for the reports of special 
committees to be published in some de- 
tail or at least in summary in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. I am won- 
dering and ask this question of President 
Gage, whether the investigations of his 
committee and especially the investiga- 
tions of these special investigators of 
athletics in these four states will be 
published, either in detail or in summary 
form. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Gace: I think that the answer is 
no, The inspections, President Rammel- 
kamp, were made at the order of the 
Board of Review and the reports of the 
inspectors were turned in to the Board 
of Review. In other words, the inspec- 
tions covering athletics were exactly the 
same as inspections covering other stand- 
‘ards. We segregated them, put them 
under the charge of special inspectors 
because the work was new. 
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It is perfectly true that the Committee 
in these inspections is collecting a large 
amount of information, and that is one 
of the objects of the inspections. 1 
haven’t any doubt that after we have 
gone over the whole territory some state- 
ment of general conditions of athletics 
in the entire North Central territory will 
be made to the Association. In other 
words, the information gathered by the 
inspectors, not only covering conformity 
to standards but covering all sorts of 
conditions, is very valuable and should 
sometime be placed at the disposal of 
the Association. 

We still have inspections to make in 
two-thirds of the territory. I am glad 
that you asked the question, President 
Rammelkamp, because it reveals to you 
what is one of the primary purposes of 
the inspection, namely, to get general in- 
formation that will be of value to all of 
us in the conduct of courses in physical 
education and intramural and intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

Mr. RAMMELKAMP: I am glad to have 
this assurance of eventual publication of 
this information. 

Mr. B. H. Krorze (Jamestown Col- 
lege): In view of the statement just 
made I was wondering and therefore I 
should like to ask this question. It is 
implied in my wonderment. It is whe- 
ther some implications might not be gath- 
ered or assumed by persons in regard 
to such conferences as have not yet had 
the opportunity of inspection. I assume 
that this will not be printed but a good 
many of us are here and some things 
get out without being printed. I am 
wondering whether there is any danger 
of implication in relation to other con- 
ferences which have not had an oppor- 
tunity to present any request or had the 
opportunity of inspection. 

Mr. GAcE: I am not standing behind 
the microphone as an evidence that I 
think that what I am going to say is im- 
portant but just in order that you may 
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be convenienced in the matter of hearing ask whether it would not be appropriate 
me. for the president, say at Illinois, to take 
I think, President Kroeze, that there the initiative in getting together such 4 
is a certain element of danger in the fact conference or the Illinois Intercollegiate 
that so far we have come into relations Athletic Conference for such purposes 
with only about ten or maybe a little less as you have defined. 4 
than ten of the thirty conferences that Mr. Gace: It would be very appro: 
are in operation in the territory. I have priate and would be quite responsive tos 
no suggestion to make in regard to meet- my suggestion. 
ing that danger beyond the statement Mr. Witit1aM A. GANFIELD (Carroll 
that it ought to be met with patience and College): I just raise the question 
that it may well be met with patience whether in the minutes, just immediately 
when we realize that it has been impos- preceding this recommendation which) 
sible to do all of this work in a day or was read you could not comfortably in- 
in a year. We are still in process of sert and print a paragraph that would! 
building up a procedure. guard against the very implications that}! 
The hopeful thing is, you might say, President Kroeze feels, which would | 
that this year the conferences have been merely indicate that the conferences 
very active, and if applications come in which had been approved and with which | 
at the rate indicated by inquiries now be- the Commission have entered codperative | 
fore us, we shall have a large list of con-__ relations are only a part of the confer-| 
ferences to present to the Association ences within the territory, and that other 
next year. conferences will be invited and are in- 
Since you have asked the question, vited to apply for approval and codper- 
President Kroeze, I think it is in point ation, so that there would be no possibil- | 
to say to the college presidents who are ity of any unhappy implications arising | 
here (and I wish that all of the presi- out of the recognition and the printing | 
dents were here) that in this matter it of names of only a portion of the con- 
is especially important that the presi- ferences. 
dents of the colleges and the universities Mr. Gace: It would be perfectly pos- 
of the North Central area bestir them- sible to attach such a statement to the | 
selves in this connection, and if they are report, and I may also remind you that 
organized now as faculty conferences to the report states the fact that there are 
see to it that their faculty representa- about thirty conferences in the area and 
tives are really in action, and if the con- that up to date we have been unable to | 
ference is merely a conference of coach- get in touch with all of them. But I can 
es or of directors, then to reorganize re-emphasize that point. 
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the conference so that it is a conference PRESIDENT Prunty: Are you ready _ 

directly and genuinely representative of for the question? Those in favor of 

the institution, - the motion will say, “Aye.” Opposed, 
It certainly is true that more confer- “No.” The motion is carried. 

ences would have sought the approval of Mr. Acsert B. Storms (Baldwin Wal- 


the Association if they had been organ- lace College): I don’t know whether 
ized to get that approval, and much de- or not it is the proper time now to bring 
lay has been necessary because in a num- up the question that I wanted to ask. but 
ber of cases it has taken two full years if not, I should like to ask how it should 
to effect a reorganization. be done. My recollection is that last 

Mr. WitiiAmM J. Davinson (Illinois year a motion was made changing the 
Wesleyan University): I should like to name of the committee from a Commit- 


on Athletics to a “Committee on 
Physical Education, Including Athletics.” 
| notice that it is read now as a Commit 
ree on Physical Education and Athletics, 
which makes a distinction there that is 
ard to overcome. Athletics should be 
considered, I think we all agree, as a 
rt of the program of physical educa- 
n. It might be so worded, as I think 
it was in the resolution last year (I 
know it was in the Ohio College Associ- 
ation because I made the motion my- 
self), that it reads something like this: 
“Committee on Physical Education, In- 
cluding Athletics.” If that change could 
be made by resolution here and if it 
would meet approval, I should like to 
make that motion. 

PresIDENT Prunty: President Gage 
will respond to your suggestion. 

Mr. Gace: As I remember it, the 
re-formed name of the committee is the 
Committee on Physical Education and 
Athletics. The change was made because 
the Commission adopted the view that 
has been presented to you by President 
Storms. We have been called many 
names (laughter) and if the name of 
the committee is to be changed again it 
will have to be changed on the initial 
order of the Commission. 

PRESIDENT PRUNTY: The Association 
would not have dominion then, President 
Storms. 

The way is now cleared for considera- 
‘tion of the scheduled business for this 
morning’s program. 

I reported to you yesterday that I had 
appointed the Executive Committee as a 
Committee on Time and Place for the 
‘next annual meeting, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Association would report for 
the Executive Committee on time and 
@ place. We shall hear from Secretary 
“Edmonson on this matter. 

Secretary Epmonson: Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Association—“The 
Executive Committee, serving as the 
“Committee of the Association on Time 
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and Place, recommends that the next 
annual meeting be held in the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, March 15-18, 1932.” 

PreswweNT Prunty: A motion is in 
order that the recommendation of the 
Committee on Time and Place be ac- 
cepted, and approved. 

....Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted to adopt the report 
of the Committee on Time and Place..... 

PRESIDENT PruNTY: We have as the 
next order of business the report from 
the Committee on Nominations. I shall 
recognize at this time Secretary Edmon- 
son, who will make the report of the 
Executive Committee on Nominations 
for places on the several Commissions. 

_... Secretary Edmonson read the re- 
port of the Committee on Nomina- 


Present Prunty: The report of 
the Executive Committee on Nomina- 
tions for positions on the several Com- 
missions is before you. 

.... Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted to adopt the report 
of the Committee on Nominations..... 

PRESIDENT Prunty: The report of 
the Nominating Committee was made in 
the meeting yesterday, the first meeting 
of the Association, in accordance with 
the Constitution. The Constitution fur- 
ther provides that action upon the nom- 
inations of the Nominating Committee 
shall be taken at a later meeting of the 
Association. I am sorry that Mr. Stu- 
art is not here to read the nominations 
for you again. In view of the fact, 
however, that he is not here and will not 
be here, you have the opportunity at this 
time of approving the nominations if you 
so see fit. If you desire a re-reading of 
the nominations we shall have to handle 
that at a later meeting of the Association. 

Mr. W. J. S. Bryan: I move they 
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PRESIDENT Prunty: In view of the 
fact that we are a bit ahead of sched- 
ule, if the Auditing Committee is ready 
to make its report we shall hear it at 
this time. 

Dr. T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of 
Schools at Akron, Ohio, is the Chair- 
man. 

.... Dr, Gosling read the report of the 
Auditing Committee..... 

Dr. T. W. Gostine (Akron, Ohio) : 
Mr. Chairman—I move adoption of this 
report. 

.... The motion was regularly sec- 


PRESIDENT Prunty: At this time we 
shall have the report of the Delegate to 
the American Council on Education. 
This report was to have been made by 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
Dr. Judd was yesterday afternoon sum- 
moned to New York City in connection 
with an important committee meeting, 
and we have asked Dr. John McCracken, 
Associate Director of the American 
Council on Education, to give Dr. Judd’s 
report. Dr. McCracken was formerly 
President of Lafayette College. We are 
happy to welcome you and have you re- 
port in connection with this matter. 

....Dr. McCracken read the report of 
the Delegate to the American Council 
on Education.’.... 

Dr. Joun McCracken: I might add 
to Dr. Judd’s report that Dr. Judd has 
served the Council as Chairman during 
the year 1929-1930, and his services 
proved so valuable that the Council vi- 
olated the precedent which had been 
established for twelve years, that a Chair- 
man should hold office for one year 
only, and reélected Dr. Judd to the 
Chairmanship for the current year, and 
he now serves in that office. (Applause). 


3 This report was printed in the September 
Quarterty, p. 158—The Editor. 
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PRESIDENT PRUNTY: 
McCracken. 
On behalf of the Association I shall 
receive the report and order it fitted intot 
the record of this Association meeting. 
In securing the speaking talent fory 
our various general Association on 
grams the Program Committee attempted 
to bring to you speakers who would 
challenge your thinking on current, live: 
educational problems. Certainly we were? 
enlightened in the report yesterday af 
ternoon brought to us by Dr. Ben Wood, | 
and surely we were inspired last night 
to listen to the discussion of the new) 
plan at the University of Chicago by 
President Hutchins of the university. 
This morning we are to have another 
one of these challenging and stimulating | 
addresses from one who thinks out ahead 
of the times. The subject for this ad- 
dress is, “Jeremiah Was Right.” No- 
body has been able to figure out just 
what that means. I understand from 
the hotel authorities that the contribu- 
tions to this hotel on the part of The 
Gideons have been more used, particu- 
larly in that portion of the Bible that is 
rarely read, than at any time in the 
history of this hotel. I understand that 
from double rooms there have been calls” 
for additional copies of the Bible. 
We shall leave it to Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Professor of Education, Teach-— 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, to tell us wherein and how 
Jeremiah was right. (Applause). 

.... Dr. Briggs read his prepared pa- 
pert, osx 
PRESIDENT Prunty: On behalf of the 
Association, Dr. Briggs, I want to thank 
you for coming out to us and bringing 
us this very constructive message. 
.... Following announcements, 
meeting adjourned at 

Molock:$.ive 


Thank you, Dra 


the 
eleven-thirty 


4This paper appears elsewhere in this issue 
of the QuarterLy.—The Editor. 
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The meeting convened at two-ten 
lock, President Prunty presiding. 
Present Prunty: Ladies and Gen- 
men—lf it meets with your pleasure 
shall now get under way on the af- 
oon program. 

The first part of this afternoon’s pro- 
is in charge of the Commission on 
ndary Schools. I think you will be 
erested to hear the definition of the 
ies and responsibilities of this Com- 
ission as set forth in the Constitution 
our Association. 

“This Commission shall prepare a 
tement of the standards to be met by 
ndary schools seeking approval by 
e Association which standards shall be 
bmitted by the Executive Committee 
_ the Association for approval or re- 
ction. This Commission shall make 
ch inspection of schools as it deems 
essary, shall prepare lists of the sec- 
dary schools within the territory of 
e Association which conform to the 
dards prescribed, and shall submit 
ese lists to the Executive Committee 
r final approval and publication. This 
ommission may, with the approval of 
e Executive Committee, grant a sec- 
dary school the freedom to waive cerf- 
in standards for approval in order that 
e school may carry on an educational 
periment that the Commission has ap- 
roved.” 

“You will therefore observe that in the 
atter of accrediting schools for the ap- 
roved lists of this Association the Ex- 
cutive Committee has the final author- 
ty, but that in the approval of standards 
by the Associ- 


tion, the Commission does not have the 


ommittee have the final authority. 

- The Executive Committee in the meet- 
ing last night considered an amendment 
o the policies, regulations, standards 
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and recommendations which had been 
approved by the Commission, and the 
Executive Committee in turn in its meet- 
ing last night approved such changes as 
had been approved by the Commission 
itself. 

This afternoon you are to have the re- 
port from this Commission on the vari- 
ous policies, standards, regulations and 
recommendations, together with such 
other business as was transacted by the 
Commission. 

The Chairman of this Commission is 
Mr. L. N. McWhorter, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. The Secretary of this Commis- 
sion is Dr. H. G. Hotz, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

I now turn the program over to the 
Chairman, Mr. L. N. McWhorter. 

Mr. L. N. McWuorter (Minneapo- 
lis): Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Association—I have at times 
used this instrument but never for dis- 
tances of less than two blocks. (Laugh- 
ter). I think it will be possible for my 
voice to be heard throughout the hall 
without recurring to this instrument. If 
you find difficulty in hearing me I shall 
go to it. 

Mr. President, the Commission on 
Secondary Schools very definitely appre- 
ciates the position which has been as- 
signed to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools at this time by the Association. 
We feel that the last meeting of the As- 
sociation is an honorable position. Of 
course, we are not modest. We believe 
that the Commission on Secondary 

Schools is, after all, the most important 
commission in the Association, and that 
all the problems which arise in the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation and in the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula grow out of the 
great, underlying principles which are 
expounded in the secondary schools of 
the Association, of the region and of 


the nation. 
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The work of the Commission is of 
two sorts, work and inspiration. We do 
the work first. Monday night and Tues- 
day and Tuesday night and Wednesday 
morning are not particularly periods of 
inspiration but they are periods of hard, 
serious work and hard, serious contem- 
plation of the really difficult problems 
that come before that Commission. 

I have observed very carefully and 
watched very closely that work and out 
of that has come to me a realization that 
this Commission is giving very deep con- 
sideration to its problems and that in 
that consideration of its problems there 
have arisen in its mind two very definite 
things: First, that there is constant need 
of simplification and clarification of the 
principles upon which it stands, whether 
they are expressed in policies or stand- 
ards or recommendations or regulations, 
and second, that it is frequently neces- 
sary in making progress over a period of 
years, to follow what may appear to be 
not a straight but a devious and indirect 
path, and that if the Commission and 
the members who are most interested in 
its progress can see along the line of 
that path the real progress that is com- 
ing, its labors have been more than justi- 
fied. 

We have had criticisms of the work 
of the Commission and of its commit- 
tees, and they come from two angles: 
The Commission’s decisions are too hard 
and technical, or they are too easy. We 
sometimes get those two criticisms at 
exactly the same meeting of the Com- 
mission. 

One of those criticisms grows out of 
the fact that it sometimes occurs that 
some state department of education or 
some authority within a state which is 
within our Association region has set up 
standards which its schools must main- 
tain, and that some one standard which 
we have established is lower than the 
standard which the state has established. 

I want to express what I know is the 
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feeling of this Commission, that w 
ever it has been necessary, because jp 
the wide territory which we serve, Ti} 
us to make standards which may be « 
cized in that direction, it has never beg 
the thought of the Commission that t 
standards of any state within this regia} 
have been too high. They have encot ! 
aged those higher standards which ha 
been carried out in different states” 
the region. 
It is with a great deal of confiden 
that you will appreciate our problemi 
that you will understand the purpose 
our work, that I present to you at th 
time the Secretary of this Commissio 
Mr. Hotz, who has prepared the repos 
of the work of our Commission. 
Mr. H. G. Horz (University of Ar 
ansas): As you have already heard, thi 
Commission on Secondary Schools he 
its first meeting last Monday evening 
Since that time we have met constantll 
until well past the noon hour yesterda ; 
During that time the Commission passed 
upon the applications of approximatel 
2,500 high schools. . 
A brief résumé of the results of thes 
deliberations are, and I shall name the 
in greater detail in a minute: 
Number of schools unqualifiedly rec 
ommended, 1,880. Number of school: 
warned, 1,091. Number of schools ad: 


vised, 265. Number of new school: 
added, 191. From this total should bs 
deducted: Number of schools with: 


drawn, 8; number of schools dropped 
18. Total to be deducted, 26, leaving ¢ 
new total of 2,415. 

As the President of the Associatior 
just intimated, the Commission recom 
mends to the Executive Committee, ant 
I have the privilege to report that thi 
Executive Committee has given fina 
approval to 105 schools. Before thi 
approval is usually granted, all of the ap 
plications of the high schools are passe 
upon by at least two members of a Re 
viewing Committee and then recom 


1€ ded, through the Chairman of such 
teviewing Committee, to the Commis- 
mn, and from the Commission they go 
0 the Executive Committee. , 

t is usually customary to read the 
mes of these 105 schools just ap- 
woved by the Executive Committee. 
Mr. President, shall we follow that 
procedure? 

_ PrEsIDENT Prunty: Do you wish to 
hear the names of these new schools that 
have been approved, or do you prefer 
hat they be published in the QUARTERLY? 
‘Mr. W. J. S. Bryan: I move that 
Ihey be published. 

.... The motion was regularly sec- 


PresIpDENT Prunty: It has been moved 
d seconded that the names of these 
ew schools be published and not read 
t this time. 

.... The motion was put to a vote and 
meacarried..... 

Mr. Hotz: Eight schools were with- 
rawn. These were also approved by 
he Executive Committee. Is it the pleas- 
re of the house to hear the names of 
ose schools? Unless there is a request 
shall pass by. 

Eighteen schools were dropped. Un- 
ess there is a request the names of those 
chools will not be read. 

As I indicated before, 191 schools were 
arned, as compared with 282 schools 
rarned a year ago; 265 schools were 
dvised, as compared with 148 schools 
dvised a year ago. 

Unless there is a request to have the 
names of the schools warned read, I 
hall pass on. 

Now as to the results of our delibera- 
ions on the standards. Standards of 
he Commission on Secondary Schools 
and I use that term in the broader 
sense) consist of four divisions: The 
‘rst division, the policies; the second di- 
sion, the regulations ; the third divi- 
sion, the standards, which constitute the 


. 
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heart of the problems; and the final di- 
vision, the recommendations. 

It has been customary to read the pro- 
posed amendments or re-statements of 
standards or new standards or policies 
or recommendations or regulations of- 
fered. We will take up the policies 
first. 

“Policies are rules governing proced- 
ures of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools.” 

There are eight policies. The first pol- 
icy was slightly amended. 

“1. No school that has been continu- 
ously accredited for five years is dropped 
without a year’s warning.” : 

This first part of the policy is to be 
amended to read as follows: 

“1. No school that has been continu- 
ously accredited for five years is to be 
dropped without a year’s warning, pro- 
vided that the annual report has been 
submitted to the Commission.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption 
of this amendment. 

PRESIDENT Prunty: A motion is made 
that the amendment to Policy 1 be ap- 
proved. Is there a second to the mo- 
tion? 

_...The motion was regularly sec- 


PRESIDENT Prunty: Is there a ques- 
tion or discussion? You might explain, 
Mr. Secretary, if you will, why that 
amendment was made. 

Mr. Hotz: The reason for the change 
is this: Regulation 1 clearly states that 
if no report is submitted that school is 
dropped. There is apparent contradic- 
tion between Regulation 1 and Policy 1. 
For that reason, to make it clear, a school 
that has been continuously on the ac- 
credited list for five years can be dropped 
if its report is not submitted to the state 


committee. 
PRESIDENT PRUNTY: Is there further 
discussion? 


question or 
favor of the amendment as 


Those in 
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proposed will say, “Aye.” Opposed, 
SSN Gi 

This amendment to Policy 1 is ap- 
proved. 

This concludes the discussion or pres- 
entation of any amendments affecting 
policies. We shall now pass to a consid- 
eration of the amendments to regulations. 

Mr. Horz: Mr. President, there is no 
change suggested in Regulations 1, 2, 3 
and 4a. Regulation 4b reads as follows: 
“No new four-year school will be accred- 
ited which employs less than five full- 
time teachers, or the equivalent, four of 
whom, or the equivalent, must be full- 
time teachers of academic subjects. No 
new three-year high school will be ac- 
credited,” and so forth. 


The proposal is to insert the word 
“senior,” making it read: “No new three- 
year senior high school,” and so forth. 
We amend 4b by inserting the word, 
“senior,” between the words, “three- 
year” and “high school.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
that. 

.... The motion was regularly sec- 


Mr. Horz: One additional regulation, 
Regulation 5, a new regulation, has been 
approved thus far: 


“5. Athletics: No new school will be 
accredited whose program of interschol- 
astic athletics is not in accord with the 
standards and recommendations of this 
Secondary Commission, or is under dis- 
cipline for violating any regulation of the 
state athletic association.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is a new 
regulation. 

“Regulations are conditions which any 
school must meet in order that its ap- 
plication for accrediting may be consid- 
ered,” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
this regulation. 

....The motion was regularly sec- 


onded, was put to a vote and was car 


Mr. Horz: Mr. President, we shal 
now pass on to the third division, namelyy 
Standards. 


not change the intent of the original 
standard but the wording was revise 
in order to make it more definite and iff 
clarifies some of the terms. 


torial Service. a. The school plant shalll 
be adequate for the number of pupils en- 
rolled and the program of studies of 
fered. b. The lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation of the building, lavatories anc 
toilets, wardrobes and lockers, wat 
supply, school furniture, location of class- 
rooms, shops and laboratories, and jani 
torial service, shall be such as to insures 


” 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 

that Standard 1. : 
.... The motion was regularly sec 

onded..... : 


approve the re-statement of Standard 1 | 
.... The motion was put to a vote and 


| 


Was Gatried. ee: 


2 was also re-stated. It does not alter the 
intent of the standard as it now stands, | 
It refers to science laboratories and 
school library. | 

“a. Science Laboratories. The labora- 
tory facilities, the size of the laboratory, 
the equipment, instructional apparatus, | 
materials, supplies, maps and charts, 
must be adequate to meet the needs of 
instruction for all those courses involv- 
ing laboratory work. ; 

“b. School Library. The number and 
kind of books, reference material and 
periodicals, must be adequate for the 


number of pupils enrolled and must meet 


A 


se of instruction in all courses of 
idy offered. The library must be eas- 
accessible and the books shall be clas- 
ied and catalogued.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
dard 2. 

....The motion was regularly sec- 


Present Prunty: A motion is 
de and seconded that Standard 2 be 
roved by the Association as re-stated. 
.... The motion was put to a vote and 
ma carried..... 

Mr. Horz: Mr. President, no change 
Standard 3. There is a slight change 
Standard 4a. I shall read it to you as 
appears at present and then in the 
ended form. 

“(a) Three-year high schools must re- 
ire a minimum of eleven units for 
duation. Other high schools must re- 
re a minimum of fifteen units for 
duation; these units to be earned in 
ades 9, 10, 11, and 12.” 

The revised form appears in this word- 


g: 

“(a) Three-year senior high schools” 
inserting the word “senior”’) “must re- 
wire a minimum of eleven units for 
aduation.” Instead of the wor ds 
so forth, use the words: 
Four-year high schools must require a 
nimum of fifteen units,” rather than 
credits,” for graduation. “These units” 
rather than “credits”) “to be earned in 
des 9, 10, 11, and AN 

“The intent of that is to make it clear 
at the three-year high school is 4 sen- 
We believe that “units” 
than “credits.” 
Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
his standard. 


The motion was regularly sec- 
and was car- 


ioe. © 


nded, was put to a vote 


. Mr. Hotz: Mr. President, there is to 
be no change in the rest of Standard 4. 
There is to be no change in Standard 5, 
Standard 6, Standard 74 and 7b. Stand- 
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ard 7c is re-written. It deals with the 
preparation of university teachers and as 
approved it appears in this form: 

“(c) All-teachers of academic subjects 
in new schools and all new teachers of 
academic subjects in accredited schools 
must teach only in those fields in which 
they have made adequate preparation. 
The following criteria are set forth as 
indicating desirable minima by which a 
state committee shall be guided: English, 
15 semester hours; foreign languages, 15 
semester hours in the language taught; 
science, 15 semester hours, of which five 
shall be in the science taught; mathe- 
matics, 15 semester hours ; social science, 
15 semester hours, which must include 
preparation in the specific subjects taught. 
Deduction in the fields of foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics may be allowed 
to the extent of two semester hours for 
each unit earned in high school, not to 
exceed a total deduction of six semester 
hours.” 

This standard is to replace Standard 7 
(c) as it has appeared in the past: “(c) 
All teachers of academic subjects in new 
schools and all new teachers of academic 
subjects in accredited schools must teach 
in the fields of their major or minor 
specialization in college preparation. A 
minor is interpreted as consisting of a 
minimum of ten semester hours.” 

The effect of the proposed standard 
will possibly slightly raise the require- 
ments of new teachers in English. The 
effect on the other subjects is practically 
the same. It was the opinion of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools that 
this clarified a problem that has caused 
a good deal of trouble in the interpreta- 
tion of “majors” and “minors.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of 


Standard 7 (c). 
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ter hours which must include prepara- 
tion in the specific subjects taught.” 

Mr. W. J. S. Bryan: What does 
“preparation” mean? How much prep- 
aration? 

Mr. Horz: Mr. President, this is one 
of those matters that would have to be 
left up to the state committee. I pre- 
sume two hours in a certain field would 
mean preparation. 

Mr. GeorcE E. CArroTHERS (Univer- 
sity of Michigan): For the sake of other 
state committees and the state chairmen, 
it would seem to me that the intent of 
this is to leave much more to the state 
committees, because there is no specifica- 
tion as to amount. It says, “The follow- 
ing criteria are set forth as indicating de- 
sirable minima,” but there is no “shall” 
or “must.” So what satisfies the state 
committees is to be taken as a standard 
and that will help, because the state com- 
mittees are on the job and ought to know 
when teachers are doing their work well. 

PRESIDENT Prunty: Is there further 
discussion of Standard 7 (c) as re-writ- 
ten? 

Mr. J. F. WELLEMEYER (Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas) : 
Will this tend to further complicate the 
report blank? It seems to me, much as 
I favor this rule, that I rather anticipate 
there will be need for some additional 
questions on that blank and some addi- 
tional information submitted on these 
new teachers. Is that the case? Is it 
making it too complicated? 

Mr. Horz: Mr. President, there is a 
place in Form B for that. I take it that 
Form B is what you refer to, Mr. Welle- 
meyer. There is a place there that calls 
for the number of hours of professional 
work taken and also the number of hours 
in the field taught. Perhaps that word 
“field” will have to be changed to “sub- 
ject” or “subjects.” 

I haven’t studied this matter. I do 
not think that it will involve the addi- 
tion of another column there. 
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Mr. Hotz: Mr. President, there is}f 
slight change in 7 (d): “In all emes 
gency appointments during the sche 
year in which teachers do not fully meg 
standards 7a and 7b, the Commissii 
will insist,” and so forth. The chang} 
is here: 

“(d) Inall emergency appointments | 
class assignments during the school yeas 
in which teachers do not fully mee 
standards 7a and 7b, the Commission w 
insist that these be temporary and for th 
remainder of the current year only.” : 


Mr. Chairman, I move adoption | 
this standard, as revised. 
.... The motion was regularly se 


onded, was put to a vote and was cart 

Mr. Hotz: Mr. President, sca 
10, Athletics, is a new standard: } 

“10. No accredited school shall parti4 
cipate in any national or interstate ath 
letic meet or tournament or in any in 
vitational athletic tournament or meet 
not approved by the state athletic asso 
ciation. Accredited schools not eligibles 
to membership in state athletic associa 
tions are excepted.” | 

Please note that this involves only the 
relationship to state athletic meets or 


tournaments. j 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
Standard 10. : 

.... The motion was regularly sec 
onded..... ; 

PRESIDENT Prunty: A motion is 
made and seconded that Standard 10, a 
new standard, be approved by the As- 
sociation, . 

Is there question or discussion of this 
new standard? 

Mr. Carrotuers: All the private 
schools do not belong to the state athletic 
associations. It is not intended to pro- 
hibit them from engaging in tournaments 
that are state-wide if they wish to do 50, 
I presume. : 


Mr. Hotz: Mr, President, not if that 


se 

, 
=~ 
x 


y 
“ 
- 


ournament is approved by the state ath- 
etic association. 

-PresipENT Prunty: Is there further 
juestion or discussion on this new stand- 
rd? Those favoring the standard please 
, “Aye.” Opposed, “No.” We have 
new standard, No. 10. 

.... Upon motion regularly made and 
econded, it was voted to approve the 


Memper: Is it the policy to act upon 
licies and regulations similarly? 
PresIpENT Prunty: There was only 
e policy and only one regulation, was 
here not? 

Mr. Horz: One and one-half regula- 
ions. 

....Upon motion regularly made and 
econded, it was voted to approve the 
licies and regulations, as amended, as 


Recommendations: There 
s a slight addition to the interpretation 
f recommendations, the definition of the 
eaning of recommendations. 

“Recommendations are guiding prin- 
iples, suggested in the interests of im- 
rovement of secondary education.” 

It stops there. We are suggesting the 
ddition of this phrase: “And are not 
to be considered as a basis for warning 
or dropping a school.” 

Mr. President, I move adoption of 
this amendment to the definition of rec- 
ommendations. 
~The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and was car- 
ried..... 

Mr. Horz: There are at present five 
recommendations. None of these recom- 
mendations is to be changed. There is, 
however, another recommendation, Rec- 
ommendation 6, which is a new recom- 
mendation : 

«6, Athletics. (a) The program of in- 
terscholastic athletics in high schools 
should be so organized and administered 
as to contribute to the health, pleasure, 
time, citizenship and character and objec- 
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tives of secondary education. The aim 
should be to develop sufficient skill in 
one or more sports among all its pupils 
to provide an enjoyable form of recrea- 
tion in later life. 

“(b) All athletic competition should 
grow out of and form an integral part 
of the physical education program of the 
high school. 

“(c) The administration of all ath- 
letic contests in the high school program 
should be entirely controlled by properly 
constituted school officials. 

“(d) Fair play, courtesy, generosity, 
self-control and friendly feelings for the 
opposing school should not be sacrificed 
in the desire to win. 

“(e) The Commission recommends 
that girls do not participate in any form 
of interscholastic basketball games or 
tournaments. 

“(£) The Commission further recom- 
mends that no interscholastic athletic 
contests played at night be scheduled on 
a night preceding a school day.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of 
this recommendation. 

_...The motion was regularly sec- 


Mr. Horz: Mr. President, I move 
adoption of these recommendations as 
amended as a whole. 

_...The motion was regularly sec- 


formation of the Association, there are 
some items of business that we thought 
it well that we should call your attention 
to. 

Resolutions passed: One resolution 
was expressing the hearty approval to 
the National Program for the Observ- 
ance of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of George Washington. 

A resolution was also passed express- 
ing our regret and appreciation for the 
splendid service rendered by Mr. George 
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B. Aiton, deceased, who formerly was 
an active and helpful member of the 
Commission. 

Resolution 3 was a request that the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion consider the matter of making a 
study of college entrance requirements. 

Two reports on educational experi- 
ments were made. The Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, educational experiment was re- 
ported on by Mr. Galen Jones. The ed- 
ucational experiment at Cornell College 
was reported on by Professor McCon- 
nell. 

Important actions taken were: 

1. Voted that a committee of three 
members be appointed to make a study 
of the extent to which colleges have 
modified entrance requirements in terms 
of the former recommendations of the 
Association regarding the admission of 
students on the basis of work completed 
in the senior high school. 

2. Voted to adopt a policy extending 
the regulations, standards and recom- 
mendations of the Commission to include 
the field of interscholastic athletics. 

3. Voted that the Committee on Ath- 
letics be continued for the coming year 
and that it be enlarged by the addition of 
five representatives of state athletic as- 
sociations within North Central territory, 
these new members to be selected by the 
president of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. 

4. Voted that the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Blanks be continued. 

5. Voted that the Committee on Li- 
brary be continued. 

Committee reports considered : 

1. Report of the Committee on Ath- 
letics, by E. E. Morley. 

2. Report of Committee on College 
Entrance Blanks, by C. G. F. Franzen. 

3. Report of the Committee on Col- 
lege Accrediting, by Mr. Roy Gittinger. 
This report was approved. 

4. Report of the Committee on Li- 
brary, by Mr. E. L. Miller. 
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5. Report on the National Survey 
Secondary Education, by Mr. Nba 
Koos. 
6. Report of the Committee on saa ; 
by J. B. Diefendorf. | 

7. Report of Committee on Majors: 
and Minors, by Mr. F. L. Hunt. 

These, Mr. President, constitute 
main items of business, in addition 
standards and passing upon schools. 

I want to say in conclusion that it 
has usually been customary to give 
brief summarized report on the findingsé 
that are obtained from the annual re- 
ports. I do not take it that you want top 
hear the reports. I have a number off 
copies here at my right, which includes 
the summaries of all the annual reports: 
submitted by the 2336 high schools, un-- 
der various headings, and I shall be glad 
to have you take those if you ee | 
copies. 

I believe the summarized report that 
is usually read will be published and it: 
will not be necessary to read it at this , 
time.® | 

PRESIDENT PruntTy: The report of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools is. 
acknowledged and filed in the records of ) 
the Association. 

This concludes that portion of this 
afternoon’s program which is in charge | 
of the Commission on Secondary) 
Schools. Is Dr. Frasier in the audience? | 
(Not present) He is not scheduled to. 
speak until three-thirty, according to the | 
program, and perhaps has not thought it | 
necessary to arrive as yet. 

We shall have a short recess of five 
minutes, say, in which time you can get 
copies of the report of Mr. Hotz. 

. Five-minute recess. .... 

PeEsioRnr Prunty: Will the Asso- 
ciation please come to order? At this 
time I wish to recognize Assistant Su- 
perintendent Miller of Detroit, who has 


5 The full report of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools was printed in the June issue 
of the QuarrerLy, pp. 61-124—The Editor. 


utter to present to the Association. 
rR. E, L. Miter: Mr. Chairman, 
lies and Gentlemen— During the 
rth Central year which is just clos- 
we have lost by death two of our 
st useful members. I refer to Dr. 
arles E. Chadsey of the University of 
inois, and to Mr. Frederick L. Bliss, 
incipal of the High School, Jackson, 
igan. It appears to me that it would 
entirely appropriate for this Associ- 
on in some official way to recognize 
great service which both of these 
tlemen performed for the North Cen- 
Association and the cause of educa- 
n. For that reason I should like to 
e a motion that the Association re- 
st the Executive Committee to see to 
hat proper resolutions are drawn and 
ered in the minutes of the Associa- 
and published in the QUARTERLY, as 
11 as being sent to their relatives. 

r. Chairman—I make that in the 
of.a motion. 

...The motion was regularly sec- 
ed, was put to a vote and was car- 


. a 


SIDENT Prunty: We shall see that 
s information is reported to the Exec- 
e Committee and the spirit and pur- 
e of the motion carried out. 

Rr. W. J. S. Bryan: I found in the 
rch number of the QuaARTERLY, to my 
ef and surprise, in addition to the 
es already mentioned the name of 
. Edward L. Harris. Dr. Harris was 
© a very prominent member in this 
sociation and at one time its Presi- 
I should like to add his name to 
list mentioned. 

Mr. McWuorter: May I also call at- 
tion to one other name that came to 
attention of the Commission on Sec- 
dary Schools when it was too late to 
lude in the report. That is the name 
Mr. C. W. Gethmann. He has been 
‘active worker in the Commission on 
condary Schools and a member of one 
the classes of that Commission. 


a 
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PRESIDENT Prunty: We shall see that 
these names are added to the other two 
names and reported to the Executive 
Committee. They will be dealt with in 
the same manner. 

We are now ready for the last address 
of our Association’s general meeting. 

I am very happy and proud to be per- 
mitted to present to the Association Dr. 
George Willard Frasier, President of 
the Colorado State Teachers College, 
who this past year was President of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, and who is conducting one of the 
most alert and progressive teacher-train- 
ing institutions in this country. 

Dr. Frasier will address us on “The 
Experience of Colorado State Teachers 
College with New Entrance Require- 
ments.” 

Dr. G. W. Frasier: Mr. Chairman— 
I am sorry to have delayed this body in 
its deliberations for a few minutes; but 
you know, one of the jobs that educa- 
tional people get used to is this job that 
has to do with committee work. I have 
been sitting on a committee, or with a 
committee (I am not sure whether I was 
on it or not) since 9:00 o’clock this 
morning. I was watching my watch, 
knowing that I was to be over here at 
three-thirty, and am sorry that I wasn’t 
able sooner. 

_...Dr. Frasier read his prepared 
Papers 

PRESIDENT Prunty: This, ladies and 
gentlemen, concludes the formal part of 
our program. We now have an item 
of Miscellaneous Business listed. Is there 
any item of business that anyone wishes 
to bring to the attention of the Associa- 
tion? 

Mr. S. R. Wetts (East Chicago, In- 
diana): I have just listened to the ar- 
raignment of college domination of the 
high-school curriculum. I noticed this 


6 This paper will appear in a later issue of 
the QuartTerty.—The Editor. 
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morning that the Commission on Higher 
Institutions was composed of thirty rep- 
resentatives of higher institutions and 
eighteen representatives from the sec- 
ondary institutions. We note that the 
Secondary School Commission is com- 
posed of about one-third from the group 
of principals and superintendents, at 
least of classes selected as principals and 
superintendents. Would it not be a step 
toward relief from such domination of 
high schools by colleges for us to advise, 
and I move that we do advise the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to select for its three 
classes a high-school principal represen- 
tative from each state. If such action 
were taken there would be twenty peo- 
ple from the group of principals and 
superintendents placed in the Commis- 
sion of Secondary Schools. 

Present Prunty: That would in- 
volve, Mr. Wells, an amendment to our 
Constitution, would it not? 

Mr. Wetts: My motion was to rec- 
ommend to the Executive Committee 
such action as would meet with their ap- 
proval toward that end. 

PRESIDENT Prunty: I understood you 
to say “select.” 

Mr. Wetts: It is to recommend to 
the Executive Committee. I assume that 
they would take care of it through the 
Constitution. 

PRESIDENT PRUNTY: 
as a motion, do you? 

Mr. WELts: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT PRUNTY: 
ond to the motion? 


You make that 


Is there a sec- 
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The motion was lost for want ot: 
second. 
It is customary to have a word fra 
the incoming President before adjoum 


ter we have a word. 
motion. (Laughter). 

PRESIDENT PRUNTY: 
was given in a subtle spirit. 

The President may have left 
posely, knowing of this precedent. 

I should like to express to the Assa 
ciation my very great pleasure at havi 
been permitted to serve as your Pres 
dent and to thank you very sincerely ff 
the sympathetic and considerate he 
which you have given at all times | 
connection with the promotion of 1 
programs. I earnestly hope that w 
have been able to bring you through tl 
programs something that will be stim] 
lating and helpful to you as you retut 
to your several responsibilities. I wis 
you all a very successful year of wor 
and hope that you may have derive 
something from the meeting that will I 
helpful. ) 

The new President has not put in hi 
appearance. Therefore, if there are r 
other business matters to come befo: 
the Association, a motion to adjout 
really is in order. 

.... Upon motion regularly made ar 
seconded, it was voted to adjourn, ar 
the meeting adjourned at three forty-fh 
oclocks. ca: 


